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ADVANCED STUDIES: 0O.T. PROPHECY 
MINOR PROPHETS - FALL 80 - Prof. Ron Pierce 


COURSE GOALS : 
1. To gain an understanding of the introductory, historical, © 


4/1) 


and theological data pertinent to each of the Minor Prophets. 


2. To gain experience in doing independent research in one 
section of this portion of the O.T. 


ness with assignments. 
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3. To complete all quizzes and exams on the scheduled dates. 


4, To complete 10 collateral reading reports as per the 

Class calander. Reports must be typed or neatly written, 

1-2 pages in length, containing the following ae Cees Be 
the student's name, author & title of the ‘Ror sua 
number of pages read, Gritique cae material Wor sumac Sia 


5. To write an 8-10 page term paper on one of the subjects 
listed on the class calander. Grading of the papers is 
based on three criteria: personal interaction with the 
biblical text, interaction with secondary sources, presenta- 
tion of the paper in written form and in class. A copy of 
the paper is due in the instructor's hands®at least one 
week prior to class presentation. 


CLASS TEXTS + 


Allen, Leslie C., NIC_on Joel, Obadiah Jonah and Micah, 


Eerdmans, 1976. ; 


Baldwin, Joyce, Tyndale Commendary on Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, Inter-Varsity Press, 1972. 

Pierce, Ronald W., A Survey of the Old Testament (Part LE) 
Unpublished syllabus for OT 102, Later Hebrew History, 


1980. Sectiow) cS ) TRLo 4 
= Sir 0 
GRADING: 
Quizzes: 20% Collaterals: 20% Exams: 30% Paper 30% 


In the event of borderline situations the additional 
factors of class attendance and classroom participation will 
be taken into account. 
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CLASS CALANDER: e~ 
Week: Mon. Wedo Fri. J 
Pre » ie - Intro. class 
1 (9/8) Review OT101 Review OT102 V Intro. Pronnenk. 
Sul) 2 (9/15) oie! Kea nea scollats: ose” 
2 ge We 3 (9/22) Quiz; Hosea Micah Collate; Micah 
yore 4 (9/29) Quiz; Micah Jonah Collat.; Jonah 
5 (10/6) Quiz; Nahum Habakkuk Collat.; Zephaniah 
6 (10/13) Obadiah Obadiah **EXAM #1 
7 (10/20) Intro. Exile/ (D/Prayer) Collat.; Hist. 
: Restor. 536-450 BC 


8 (10/27) Quiz; Hag 1 Papers Hag) Collat.; Hag 2 
3 ie 


ae 9,(11/3) Quiz; Hag.2 paar el Y zech 1-6 
Og i 


‘Zech 7-8; _. Collat.; 
apers i 
in Hae/tech_ 1-8 


1:4; -@ha/ap) quiz (Pape a Collate; Malachi 
12 (11/24) CET Oa EXAM ae (Thanksgiving) 
13 (12/1) (Thanksgiving) Quiz; oe1; aper: Hist. Set 


Paper: Date ee ene 
=a pages tocoes| Be) Ollate; Joel 
14 (12/8) (Rey Ged. guia: Review Escha. Collat.; Joel 


15 (12/15)| Paper Review: Final FINAL EXAM 
aor ORD 


*Quizzes & collaterals are given/come due at the beginning of 
the class period. Quizzes cover the biblical text to be 
discussed for the week. Collaterals are considered late after 
class begins. 


**Unless otherwise stated all exams will be given in class and 
will be essay (short) in nature. Students should be prepared 
with a bluebook for each exam. 


A SURVEY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
(PART 11) 


RONALD W, PIERCE 
Copyright 1980 


PREFACE: This study guide was originally designed to be used with 
the course, Old Testament 102, "Later Hebrew History" at Biola College, 
La Mirada, California. The course which normally precedes this is 

. Old Testament 101, "Early Hebrew History" (a survey of Genesis through 
1 Kings 11). Picking up at that point, this workbook will lead the 
student through the divided kingdom era, exile and return, the prophets 
‘(both major and minor), and the wisdom/poetic literature. 


In teaching this course the instructor utilizes several 
overhead transparencies taken from primarily two sources: Irving bh. 
Jensen, Jensen Bible Study Charts; 01d Testament; Volume 2, 1976, 
Moody Press, and The Milliken Bible History Series (several authors), 
1976, Milliken Publishing Co. In order to aid the students in absorbing 
the classroom lectures, copies of some of these transparencies have | 
been provided in this syllabus (sometimes in slightly adapted form). 
Full acknowledgement and credit is given here for all material taken 
‘from the above mentioned sources. The reproduction contained herein 
is intended solely for classroom usage in teaching the above mentioned 
course and, therefore, within standard copyright laws. 


It should be understood that this syllabus is not intended to’ 
replace a standard textbook for an Old Testament survey course, but 
is meant to be used as a workbook in conjuction with classroom lectures 
and a more comprehensive textbook. 


SECTION 


A- 


CONTENTS 


LESSONS 


Introduction to the course of study; brief review 
of material from Genesis through Solomon; 
brief overview of present course of study. 1 


A survey of the era of the divided kingdom, Babylonian 


captivity, and Persian restoration. One lesson is 

given to the final books of the Former Prophets 

(i.e., the history of Joshua through Kings); two 

lessons are then given to the writings of Chrontcles, 
Ezra-Nehemiah. 2-4 


A survey of the literature known as the Latter Prophets 


in the Hebrew Bible. Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel 

receive one lesson each, while the Book of the 

Twelve (i.e., the minor prophets) are divided into 

four lessons. The books in this section are 

discussed according to historic sequence as interpreted 

by the author. The Book of Daniel is considered 

under the section on the "writings" according to its 

place in the Hebrew Bible. 5-11 


A survey of the literature of wisdom and worship, including 


the miscellaneous books found in that section of the 
Hebrew Bible known as the Writings. The Book of Ruth 

is the only one of the "festive scrolls" omitted due 

to its connection with the Book of Judges in OT 101. 12-15 


ii 


SECTION C 


A SURVEY OF THE LATTER PROPHETS 


BIBLICAL MATERIAL COVERED: 


LESSON 5: Isaiah 
LESSON 6: Jeremiah 
LESSON 7: Ezekiel 
LESSON 8: Amos, Hosea, Micah 
LESSON 9: Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk 
LESSON 10: Zephaniah, Obadiah, Joel, Haggai 
LESSON 11: Zechariah, Malachi 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS: Like the prophet-historian of Samuel-Kings, these 
men of God were also writting prophets. They differed from the non- 
writing prophets (such as Elijah) not only because their sermons were 
compiled into books, but also in the kind of message they preached. 

Like the former prophets they spoke to the natton, not just individuals. 
In similar fashion they called all Israel to repentance, often announcing 
the doom of the national existence of the people of Yahweh. 


It should be kept in mind that the primary purpose of the 
prophet was to speak from God to the community of God. While this 
sometimes included the _foretelling of future events, it was more 
than merely histor en_befo cehand. 


response on the part of the listeners. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE LATTER PROPHETS 


A. THE CONCEPT OF "PROPHET": 


In addition to the distinctions between forthtelling and fore- 
telling, there is a further need for definition regarding prophecy in 
the Old Testament. After reading the passages listed below, describe 
the kind of prophecy illustrated and how it differs from the others. 
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2. Hosea 1:1-9; Isa. 44:28--45:7: 


bute Aer / eye awhtwr 
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3. Isa. 24:19f.3 Jer. 31:31f.: 
ue sas; 55:12: Zeeh. 5% 


Sat « Jonah: 


B. THE CONCEPT OF "WRITING PROPHET": 


What does each of the following references tell us about the 
origin of the idea of a.writing prophet? 
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4. Jer. 14:1; 36:1-43; 45:1: 
2. Deut. 28-34 (esp. 34:10): 


3. 2 Chron. 26:22; 32:32; comp. with Isa. 36-39: 


How does the concept of writing prophet differ in the above 
illustrations? 


C. WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN-THIS SECTION: 


1. Know the order of the major and minor prophets both 
chronologically (as per the instructor) and as they appear in the 
English Bible (NASB). 


2. Know the life-situation (Sitz tm Leben) of each prophet 
and his book where this is possible. 


3. Identify the author, date of writing, and literary style/ 
structure of each book as much as possible. 


4. Be able to state the major theme or message of a book as 
clearly as possible. 


5. Most important of all, know the book itself. Read it 
carefully in its entirety, except where otherwise instructed. Watch 
for the sections highlighted by the instructor in classroom lectures. 


D. _GENERAL COMPARISON OF LATTER PROPHETS (INCLUDING DANIEL): 


Assyrian Babylonian 
Captivity Captivity 
722 Be 586 BC 
i} | 
ao | 7 
: | 
KINGDOM OF ISRAEL { Persian 
Liberation 
Prophets to ‘Amos 536 BC 
Israel: Hosea - t 
Jonah 
KINGDOM OF JUDAH 
Prophets to Micah Nahum! Obadiah Haggai 
Judah/Judea: --Isaiah-- Habakkuk Zechariah 
Zephaniah Joe] 
Jeremiah Malachi 
Daniel-------+ 


Ezekiel--- 


LESSON EIGHT 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE: 
(PART 1) 


AMOS, HOSEA, MICAH 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS: In Lessons 8-11 the books commonly referred to as 
the Minor Prophets will be surveyed. They will be dealt with as they 
occur in history rather than in the sequence which is found in the Canon 
(cp. above pp. C-1, 4). 


The prophets Amos and Hosea appear first as they seem to be the 
first writing prophets to appear in Israel's history (cp. above pp. 
C-2, 3). Along with Jonah, they are the only writing prophets to 
direct their ministeries to the Northern Kingdom, Israel. They lived 
in the days of Jeroboam 2 (8th century B.C.), at a time when the 
nation was at its most prosperous tage: since the cay of Solomon 
(cp. above p. B-14). 


Micah, on the other hand, was a contemporary with Isaiah in 
the Kingdom of Judah. Together they witnessed the fall of the Northern 
Kingdom in 722 B.C. to Assyria. He played a major part in the great 
revival of Hezekiah (cp. Jer. 26:16-19) and wrote a portion of Scripture 
which has been sometimes called a miniture of Isaiah. 
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I, THE BOOK OF AMOS 
250 Be 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF AMOS: 
1. Htstorteal Setting of Amos: 
From a combination of the Kings/Chronicles material and 
the references in the Book of Amos, describe the social, political 


and religious conditions of Israel at the time of Amos. What did each 
of these have to do jt ths gocseage of the prophet? 
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Amos has been referred to as the first of the writing 
prophets. Judging from the references in his book, how would he have 
reacted to this title? 
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B. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 
1. Oracles Against the Nations, Judah, and Israel: Amos 1-2 


The prophet uses here a clever literary device to draw his 


readers/hearers into the spirit of his_message. What are the 
transgresstons for which Judah snietenael eee to be punished? 
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2. Collections of Sermons Against Israel: Amos 3-6 


In the message of 3:1-8 the heart of Hebrew prophecy can 
be seen. Notice the key elements: 


Basis for the message (3:1-2): 
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Principle of announcemnt (3:7) 
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Expected response from the hearers (338): 
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Two sins are emphasized in the Book of Amos: the social 


injustice so prevelant under the reign of Jeroboam 2 and the baalism 
which has continued since the days of the judges. Notice just a few 
references to these two factors in the sermons of Amos: 


Social Injustice: 4:1; 5:10-15; 6:12: 
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Baalism: 3:14; 4:4-5; 5:4-5: 
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The response_of the people to the pleading of the prophets is 
clearly a superficial one. Notice God's evaluation of their response 
in Amos 5:18-24: 
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3. Vistons of Judgment Against Israel: Amos 7-9 


Five judgments are deliniated in this section. Briefly 
describe the meaning of each: 


Locusts (7:1-3): 
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Summerfruit (8:1-14): 
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Two insertions also appear in this section; the first 


provides valuable historical information regarding the background 
for the Book of Amos (7:10-17): 
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The second insertion is also the epilogue to the prophet's 
beak (9:7-15). In it ones sees an—important distinction between the 
Cre God's people and tngnermany to whom restoration is promised: 
pi lowe 
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A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF HOSEA: 
1. Htstorical Setting of Hosea: 


While the ministry of Hosea is linked very closely with that 
of Amos in the Northern Kingdom (i.e., during the reign of Jeroboam), it 
extends considerably further as it is connected with the corresponding 


kings of Judah (a @ way from tah through Hezekiah). Review the 

material under the Introductton to Amos and Isatah for further historical 

background: ee 
g Payout Pare Pe rece 


2. The Person of Hosea: 
ier qo wy) / ihe al 
Like Jeremiah and Ezekiel ‘the family life.of this prophet 
plays an important part in his ministry, only here is a very different 
manner. From the biblical material in chapters 1-3 of Hosea briefly 
describe the role the prophet's family played: 
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3. Ltterary Structure of Hosea: 


Personal Nattonat 
Object lesson Collection of prophecies 
for the rest of aimed at the entire nation o 
the collection of Israel. 
prophecies. 
) 
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B. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 
The Illustratton of Gomer and Her Children: Hosea 1-3 
Bk-C2_ & ; 


Describe below the Hvis Aas iduai member 
of Hosea's family: 
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Notice the parallels which exist between Hosea and Yahweh here: 


HOSEA-------= (steadfast love )------- Gomer 


cneaensnnessNarectio ------- Lovers 
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YAHWEH------ (steadfast love)------ Israel 


Fea --------- Baal 


2. Collections of Prophecies Against Israel: Hosea 4-14 


In his commentary on Hosea, Hans Walter Wolff has captured 
well the thrust of the prophet's message. He writes "Thus Hosea with 
his prophecy accompanied his contemporaries in the Kingdom of Israel 
during a pertod of almost thirty years, the final and most agitated 
phase of Israel's history. He was the nessenger of her end, nay more, 
the messenger of Israel's God, to whom he had to bear witness as Lord 
also of thts end" (Hosea, 1974, p. xxi). 


The prophecies of this section do not seem to be collected 
in any particular sequence. Therefore, no systematic survey will be 
attempted. Instead, it should be advantageous to point out a few of 
the unique features of Hosea's sermons. 


The term Ephratm is used repeatedly in the prophet's messages. 
For what does it stand? How and why did it become so significant in 


Israel's history? b: 4 < Epi = ig HE Nef tera 


Compare Hosea 6:6 with Amos 5:21-24. This emphasis is typical 
of the messages of the prophets“as the Ountered the people of God. 
Notice also a similar reference in Hosea 12:6: 
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In Hosea 13:9-11 mention is made of Israel's request for a 
king (cp. 1 Sam. 8). How does the attitude of the nation compare with 
that situation which occurred 3 centuries earlier? 


Although the primary target of Hosea is Israel, there are a 
few scattered references to Judah (cp. 4:15; 5:5; 6:4, 11; 11:12). In 
light of the mention of several Kings of Judah instead of Kings of Israel 
in his introduction (1:1) is it possible that Hosea's ministry also 
included the Southern Kingdom 
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How would you summarize the theme of Hosea's sermons? Is 
there a central thread which runs throughout chapters 4-14? 
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Finally, notice the interesting epilogue (14:9). How does 
this fit with the style of the rest of the book? 
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III. THE BOOK OF MICAH 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF MICAH: 
1, Htstorical Setting of Micah: 
Just as Amos and Hosea where God's chief spokesmen in Israel 
during the eighth century B,C., so Isatah and Micah where his main prophets 
in Judah. Again, rather than repeating previously stated material here, 


the student is referred to the historical introductory section above for 
Isaiah (cp. pp. C-6, 7). 
\. eo 


2. Ltterary Structure of Micah: 


1 13 | 6 7 
First Collection | Second Collection | Third Collection 


Hear, O Peoples, Hear now, Hear now, 
Listen, O Earth. heads of Jacob, what Yahweh says, 
rulers of Israel. Listen, you mountains. 


Collection 1:2-2:11 Long Doom 
One: 2:12, 13 Short Hope 
3:1-12 Long Doom 
4:1-5 Short Hope 


Colleetton 


Tyo: Short Distress 


+ Longer Hope 


Short Distres 
+ Long Hope 


Long Distress 
& Doom 
+ Short Hope 


5:10-14 Long Doom 
5:15 Short Hope 


6:1-7:7 Long Doom 
7:8-20 Short Hope 
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The charts printed above (p. C-45) demonstrate the three 
major collections of Micah's messages. The second chart was taken, 
essentially, from the New International Commentary by Leslie Allen, 
The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah and Micah, 1974, p. 206. Notice 
the symmetric arrangement of the oracles: 


B. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 
1. Ftrst Colleetton of Sermons: Micah 1-2 


This collection is introduced by the title Hear, O peoples 
(1:2). Can you tell from the context who the subject of this call is 


(cp. 1:2-7)? Fe ae Pee? y 
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What is the sin of Israel and Judah as Micah explains it 
Ane 2752 


After a long section of judgment and doom, notice the 
ray of hope in 2:12-13: 


2. Second Collegtion of Sermons: Micah 3-5 ' . 
Ar F ha ote 
There seems to be a narrowing in Won eae encased addresses 
in this section, as indicated by the title Hear now, heads of Jacob 
(3:1). Does this hold true when compared to the context of chs. 3-5 
(ep. 3:5, 9-12; 4:2, 9-10; 5:2-5)? 
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Also contained here is an important reference to the birth- 
place of our Lord (notice 5:2-4). Compare this with the reference in 
Matthew 2:6. 
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3. Third Collection of Sermons: Micah 6-7 


This last section bears a slightly different title from the 
previous two: Listen, you mountains (6:2). What is meant by this rather 
unusual reference (cp. Deut. 30:19)? 
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Once again the theme of true religion appears in the 
prophets. Compare Micah 6:6-8 with the similar references in Hosea OiG 
and Amos (above, p. C-43) and James 1-2: 
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Although Micah ministers in Judah during the latter half 
of the eighth century B.C., notice his reference to two kings of an 


earlier era in 6:16. 
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Finally, the book closes on a positive note of hope for 
the godly remnant (7:18-20): 


LESSON NINE 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE: 
(PART II) 


JONAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS: The great Assyrian capital of Nineveh fell to the 
rising Neo-Babylonian Empire in 612 B.C. Nearly 100 years earlier the 
Assyrians had subjugated to Northern Kingdom of Israel (722 B.C.)}. 


Two of the 12 prophets, Jonah and Nahum, address their written 
messages to the city of Nineveh. In the days of Jeroboam 2 Jonah 
proclaimed Nineveh's doom (8th century), but the city repented and was 
spared by God's mercy. After the fall of the Egyptian city of Thebes 
(663 B.C.) Nahum, like Jonah, cries out against the mighty Assyrian 
capital. This time the judgment of Yahweh falls and the city is taken 
by the Babylonians. 


Another prophet which witnessed the rise of Neo-Babylonia in 
the 7th century was Habakkuk. He wrestles with the theological problem 
of God's justice in an unjust world. In the Book of the Twelve his 
book appears more like wisdom literature than prophecy, even ending 
with a psalm of confidence, in view of the near approaching Babylonian 
Exile for Judah. 
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I. THE BOOK OF JONAH 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF JONAH: 
4. The Person and the Book: 


More than any other writing prophet the Book of Jonah is a 
book about the prophet, rather than by him. This is not to say that 
Jonah could not have written his own story, but rather the style would 
imply that he did not. 


Jonah the prophet, the son of Amittai, who was of Gath- 
hepher lived in the days of geneboam 2, king of Israel during the 
8th century B.C. (cp._2 Ki 3-2 During his lifetime the 
historical account panied within the ele which bears his name took 
place. 


Judging from the theme of the book (see below) it would 
appear to have been written when hatred for the Assyrians, as well as 
the self-pride of Israel and/or Judah, was at its height. The time 
shortly after the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C. would fit this situation 
quite well: 


Ao Dns Ar Neve FALLS = 


2. Literary Structure of Jonah: 


The Book of Jonah divides quite easily into four units, 
each appearing like an act in a play: 


ACT #I: Flight from the Presence of God, Jonah 1 

ACT #II: Deliverance from Death, Jonah 2~- VAWkse -kbT t 

ACT #III: Nineveh, the Great City, Jonah 7——~ nA car ie 1p ety 
ACT #IV: The Moral of the Story, Jonah 4 


B. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 


Because of the simplicity of outline in this book and the 
familiarity of the account, the biblical material will be surveyed 
in a topical fashion. otice the key themes which stand out in the 
text: — 
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THE REBELLIOUS PROPHET (Jonah 1): 
YAHWEH'S SOVEREIGNTY OVER NATURE (Jonah 1:17; 2:10; 4:6-7): 


YAHWEH'S GRACE TO GENTILES & JUDGMENT ON ISRAEL (Jonah 4:9-11): 


THE "SIGN" OF JONAH (ep. Jonah 1:17 with Matt. 12:40; 124) 


Nicer ede var dete Dr bool. Nuevah Fell GZ 


II, THE BOOK OF NAHUM 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF NAHUM: 


Nahum's prophecy is the only one actually called a "book" in 
the biblical text (cp. Nahum 1:1). Although the date is not stated in 
the book, the general background and approximate date can be determined 
from the context. Notice the termini revealed in the following verses: 


Nahum 3:8-10 (ep. NASB marginal reference): 
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Nahum 2:8-12; 3:11-19: 
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The Book of Nahum reminds one of the books of foreign oracles 
seen in the major prophets (cp. Isaiah 13-23; Jeremiah 46-51; Ezekiel 


25-32). Here is a single foreign oracle which comprises the entire 
book of a prophet. The oracle may be divided into two main secttons: 


Nahum_1;1--2:2, A Psalm_of Yahweh's Awesome Majesty 
Nahum _2:3--3:19, A Dirge of Nineveh's 
B. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 


As with the Book of Jonah, here also a topical survey is helpful 
for understanding the message of the book. Notice the key elements: 


CHARACTER OF GOD (Nahwn 1:1-8): gen sole +o Woe serio 


; L? —7°Z + 2d: 
COVENANT REMNANT (Nahum 1:15--2:3): pore dr ic J o i 
SS, 


THREE TRANSGRESSIONS OF ASSYRIA: 
oe, a eT. Se eee, 


Nahum 1:11-13 (ep. Sennachertb's attack, 2 Kings 18:17ff.): 
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III. THE BOOK OF HABAKKUK 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF HABAKKUK: 


1. The Htstortecal Situation: 


The only key to background information regarding either the 
prophet or the writing of his book is found in Habakkuk 1:6. The 
Chaldeans are pictured as a "fierce and impetuous people" who are being 
raised up by God in order to bring justice in Judah. This would speak 
of a time during the rule of Nabopollasar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who established the Neo-Babylonian Empire during his reign (626-605 B.C.). 


2. The Literary Structure of Habakkuk: 


1:5-11 


Answer: 


~ Does REAL 
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Prayer: 1:12-17 } Answer: 2:1-5 
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A. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 
a Be te wo Neste Dew 
1. First Dialogue, Habakkuk * 21 (DOA 


Identify the fundamental question which the prophet brings 
before the Lord in his prayer: 
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What is God's response to this question? 
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LESSON TEN 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE: 
(PART III) 


ZEPHANIAH, OBADIAH, JOEL 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS: The three prophets discussed in this lesson have 
as their key theme the Day of Yahweh (cp. Amos 5:18-20). In its basic 
meaning the concept refers to God's breaking forth in history for 
judgment and/or blessing, depending on the people to whom the message 
is addressed. With regard to these prophets the event in view is 

the fall of Judah and the Babylonian Exile of 586 B.C. 


Three distinct perspectives are gained in the Book of the 


Twelve regarding the awesome Day of Yahweh. Zephanigh ministers ,in 
the days of King Josiah of Judah (640-09 B.C.) and views the day as 
"near and coming soon." Obadiah looks back on™this event and then 


projects the day to the future when God's judgment will come on all 
nations. His book was probably written shortly after 586 B.C. Finally, 
Joel applies the concept to a locust plague which most likely occured 
early in the post-exilic period, but after the temple was rebuilt in 

516 B.C. For him a reoccurrence might be expected at various times in 
history, all pointing toward that great and awesome day of Yahweh at 
the end of time. 
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I, THE BOOK OF ZEPHANIAH 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ZEPHANIAH: ages 725 ae if 


h . ) = x 
1. Htstorical Situation of Zephaniah: = ash oe 


The brief introductory statement in Zeph. 1:1 may well 
reveal several things about thé man and his age. First notice the link 


with his ancestors: ; , ; 
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Secondly notice the age in which the prophet ministered. 
Compare also Jer. 3:6-14$ with p. C-19 above: 
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2. Ltterary Structure of Zephantah: 


The messages fall naturally into three sections, corresponding 
to the chapter division in the English Bible: 


Zephaniah 1: Announcement of the Day of Yahweh for Judah 
Zephaniah 2: Judah's Call to Repentance & the Nations Doom. 
Zephantah 3: From Judgment to Restoration 
B. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 
1. The Day of Yahweh for Judah, Zeph. 1 


What key elements are discernable in this description of 
the Day of the LORD? 


cal Ne h(E 


Notice the immediacy of the hour in which the prophet lived. 
Review the deportation dates which followed the death of Josiah in 
609 B.C. (cp. above, pp. B-33, 34): 


2. dudah's Call to Repentance & the Nations' Doom, Zeph. 2 


The prophet's call for the repentance of the people follows 
the announcement of the impending judgment. Zeph. 2:1-3 contains a 
summary of that message (cp. a similar phenomenon in the Book of Joel, 
1:1--2:14 and 2:12-17): 


As an example of the consequences of unbelief, a brief 
section of foreign oracles is included. The list of offenders includes 
such countries as Philistia (2:4-7), Moab and Ammon (2:8-11), Ethiopia 
(2:12), and Assyria (2:13-15). Notice the terminus given in 2:13 for 
the dating of the message of Zephaniah (cp. above, p. C-51): 


3. From Judgment to Restoration, Zeph. 3 


The prophet steps back from the immediate, historical 
situation to view the whole matter from a greater perspective in this 
chapter. Surely the coming exile will not be the ultimate end of the 
people of God. Surely the godly remnant will survive by God's mercy. 
Notice what the uZtimate Day of Yahweh brings for those who are faithful 


to Him (3:11): 


Il. THE BOOK OF OBADIAH 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF OBADIAH 


One of the most interesting issues regarding the Books of Obadiah 
and Joel is that of locating them historically. Consequently, they have 
been variously dated from the 9th to-the 2nd centuries B.C. Since this 
course is intended as a survey of the Old Testament, rather than an 
introduction, no attempt will be made to examine the many theories which 
have been proposed. Instead, we will seek to expose the relevant 
material (especially biblical) with which one can make his/her own 


choice. 
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In the Book of Obadiah one hears the prophet apply the Day of 
Yahweh motif to the nation of Edom specifically because of some violence 
which they as a nation had done to their "brother Jacob" (Israel). If 
John D. W. Watts is correct in dating Edom's fall late in the 6th century 
or early in the 5th century B.C. (cp. Watts, Obadiah, 1969, p. 19), then 
one has a final terminus for the message. However, the earlier terminus 
is not as easily determined. 


The question is When did the events spoken of in Obad. 10-14 


take place? Use the following references to answer the question: 


2 Chronicles 20 A gtk ; Calo oe 
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B. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL 


Due to the brevity of the biblical material no structural 
outline will be attempted in Obadiah. Three elements, though, are clearly 
present in the text: 


The Judgment of Esau (Edom), Obad. 1-9 
aUaQ=- 
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The Sin of Edom, Obad. 10-14 = A pla 


Edom as a Symbol of Evil for all Nations, Obad. rs 21 
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III, THE BOOK OF JOEL 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF JOEL 


The key to locating the Book of Joel historically lies in the 
identification of the Day of Yahweh as used in the book, along with the 
related allusions to circumstances in Judah at that time. Several 
observations may be made: - 


No king is mentioned as ruling in Judah at this time (Joel 1:9, 138, 
14): 


The temple is standing at this time (Joel 1:13): 


C-59 


Edom ts still standing at this time (Joel 3:19): 


The Day of Yahweh ts near (Joel 1:15): 


Conelustions: 


The Ziterary structure is linked very closely to understanding 
the historical situation in Joel's book. Study the following chart 
carefully and compare it with Joel 2:18-20 (Revised Standard Version): 


The Locust Plague 
Joet 1:1--2:11 


The Plague is 
Thwarted 


Joel 2:19-27 


A Gracious 
Answer 


Joel 2:18-19 


Call to Repentance 
Joel 2:12-17 


"...the great and 
awesome Day of 
Yahweh" 


Joel 2:28--3:21 
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B. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 
1. The Awesome Locust Plague, Joel 1:1--2:11 
In ancient times a natural disaster such as a locust plague 
could very quickly threaten a people's livelihood; yes, even their very 
existence as a people. Compare two other such calamities which fell on 


God's people in the pre-exilic and post-exilic era respectively: 


Amos 7:1-3 


Haggat 1:1-11 


A major interpretive question regarding this section is 
whether the scene changes from chapter 1 to chapter 2. Does the plague 
of chapter 2 refer to something other than an actual, historical locust 
Plague? Notice the imagery utilized by the writer: 

Joel 2:2 "a great and mighty people" 
2:4-5 "war horses" and "chariots" 
2:7 "mighty men" and "soldiers" 
2:8 "marching in ranks" 


2:11 "an army" 


Conetuston: 


2. Repentance and Forgiveness, Joel 2:12-27 


As mentioned above (p. C-58) the key to interpretation lies 
with one's understanding of the situation described in these verses, 
especially 2:18-19a. Compare the translations of the Revised prepared 
Verston and the New American Standard Bible: 


Now, compare the historical references in 2:19b, 25-27: 


Conetustons: 


3. The Great and Awesome Day of Yahweh, Joel 2:28--3:21 


The Hebrew Bible divides these chatpers in a slightly 
different manner: 


Hebrew Greek/Engltsh 


Joel 2:28-32 
3:1-21 


t 
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This may serve to demonstrate the distinctiveness of Joel 
2:28-32 in the minds of the Jewish interpreters. Notice its importance 
to Peter for his sermon on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2:14-21: 


The comprehensiveness of Joel's prophecy is unmistakeable. 
It contains reference to the ultimate blessing on Judah and Jerusalem 
(3:1), the judgment of the nations (3:4, 19), and the pouring out of 
God's Spirit in the last days (2:28-29). When does thts prophecy find 


tt's fulfillment in history? 


LESSON ELEVEN 
THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE: 
(PART IV) 


HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, MALACHI 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS: The clearest picture of the post-exilic era in 
the prophets comes from the Books of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi. 
Haggat and Zechariah date their materials very precisely in the 2nd 
year of the reign of Darius Hystaspes, King of Persia from 521 to 

486 B.C. During their ministries they accomplished in short time the 
rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, as well as a significant 
return of the Judean community to the Lord. 


Although Malachi's book is not so precisely dated as those of 
Haggai and Zechariah, it clearly belongs in the post-exilic era, follow- 
ing the fall of Edom (cp. the discussion regarding this date, above, 
p. C-56). His messages presume the completion of the temple and the 
reinstitution of the sacrificial system. He, much like Ezra and Nehemiah, 
calls the community to a sincere, genuine return to a covenant relation- 
ship with their God. 


I. THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI & ZECHARIAH: 


The biblical background information for the ministries of these 
prophets can be found in Ezra 1-6. Summarize below the account as it 
regards Haggai and Zechariah: 


In addition to the above reference, it is helpful to be aware 
of the political climate during this time. For the Persians it was a 
time of unrest and governmental upheavals. There had been others bidding 
for the throne of Darius with such strength that it took him nearly two 
years to establish his empire. The messages of Haggai and Zechariah came 
on the heels of these upheavals. Further, the recipients of the prophets' 
messages may well have been familiar with the visions and prophectes of 
Daniel which predicted four great empires, rising and falling in order, 
before the establishment of the Kingdom of God. If so, they no doubt 
viewed the political situation as the work of God's hand for the purpose 
of inaugurating his Kingdom. This concept is especially important for 
interpreting the messages contained in Haggai, chapter two. 


B. LITERARY STRUCTURE IN HAGGAL & ZECHARIAH: 


HAGGAT 
020 B.C. 


Sermon #1: Sermon #2: Sermon #38: 


"Lack of matertal 
blessings from the 
Lord" 


Haggat 1:1-16 


"Discouragment of 
covenant community 
while rebuilding" 


"Sptritual state 
of comnuntty while 
rebut lding" 

Haggat 2:10-19 


Haggat 2:1-9 


Word to Zerubbabel the Governor: 


A Personal 


ZECHARIAH 


Eight Vistons: 1:7--6:15 p 6 «Four Messages: 7 & 8 


Night Patrol, 1:7-17 f ff 2. True Worship, 
Horns & Craftsmen, 1:18-21 4% | 7:1-7 
Measuring Line, 2:1-13 b § 2. True Religion, 
Joshua the Priest, 3:1-10 7:8-14 
Lampstand, 4:1-14 } | 3. Restoration, 
Flying Seroll, 5:1-4 ; | 8:1-17 
Women & Basket, 5:5-11 i 4. Restoration, 
Chariots, 6:1-8 ; | 8:18-23 


Epilogue: 6:9-15 


° 


e 


Introductton: 1:1-6 
ONDA WEN 


WOracle #1: 9-11 
| "the nations & 
the Natton" 


Oracle #2: 12-14 f 
"In that day..." } 


Post 
516 B.C. 


C. SURVEY OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL: 


4s Haggat 


First Sermon: Haggat 1 


This message is important as it reveals the conditions which the 
returning exiles faced. Compare these conditions with the promises 
of restoration like the one found in Isaiah 48: 


Second Sermon: Haggat 2:1-9 


The discouragement: 


The former glory: 


The promise: 


Third Sermon: Haggat 2:10-19 


Identify the main point that the prophet is making with his rhetorical 
questions to the priest: 


Personal Message to Zerubbabel: Haggat 2:20-23 


The promtse: 


It's fulfitlment: 


2. Zechariah 


The Introduction to the Book of Zechariah, Zech. 1:1-6 


vy 


The Eight Visions, Zech. 1:7--6:15 


In the space provided give a brief explanation of the meaning of each 
vision. As with the visions of Ezekiel look for the main emphasis of 
the vision and do not read too much into the surrounding details: 


1. Wight Patrol, 1:7-17 

2. Horns & Craftsmen, 1:18-21 
3. Mesias Line, 2:1-13 

4. . Joshua the Priest, 3:1-10 


5. Lanpstand, 4:1-14 


6. Flying Seroll, 5:1-4 
7, Women & Basket, 5:5~11 
8. Chartots, 6:1-8 


THE EPILOGUE: 


awaeat. 


an 
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The Four Messages, Zech. 7-8 


Notice the introductory formula which sets off each of these, 
"Then the word of the LORD came ..." 


First Message: Zech. 7:1-7 


Second Message: Zech. 7:8-14 


Two Messages on Restoration: Zech. 8:1-17 & 18-23 


Two Oracles Delivered After 516 B.C. 


"The nattons and the Nation," Zech. 9-11: 


"In that day..." Zech. 12-14: 


II, THE BOOK OF MALACHI 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF MALACHI: 


Brief reference was made to the matter of dating the Book of 
Malachi in the Preliminary Remarks to this lesson (cp. above, p. C-61). 
In addition, one need notice only the mention of a governor (Mal. 1:8), 
which adds further support to a post-exilic date, after the completion 
of the temple. Judging from the message of the book, a time before the 
reforms of Ezra & Nehemiah would also be likely. This would place the 
messages of the book in the very late 6th or early Sth century. 


Due to the rather unique nature of the Book of Malachi, the P 
matters of authorshtp and literary structure will be discussed together. 
The openning statement of the book (possibly its title), declares it to 
be "The oracle of the word of the LORD to Israel through Malachi." 
While the Hebrew term malacht may well be a proper name for the prophet, 
it may also be translated "my messenger" (cp. NASB, marginal reference). 
Notice how this same term is translated in Malachi 3:1: 


Furthermore, if this oracle is to be understood as being written 
anonymously, then compare its structure to that of the last two oracles 
of Zechariah: 


| Oracle #1: | | Oracle #2: Oracle #3 (?): 
Zech, 9-11 nm Zech. 12-14 Malachi 1-4 


"The nations @ | | "In that day..." p= "Remember the 
the Natton" | Law of Moses" | 


If the prophet Zechariah were a fairly young man when he saw 
the visions of Zech. 1-8, he may well have written the oracles of 
Zech. 9-14 & Mal. 1-4 towards the end of his life and ministry. In his 
younger years he identified himself as Zechariah the prephet; later as 
the messenger of Yahweh. 


’ 
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A distinct weakness to the theory proposed above is the radically 


different internal structure of the oracle of Malachi, as demonstrated in 
the following survey of the biblical text: 
| 


B. SURVEY OF MALACHI'S SIX SERMONS: 
i 
God says: People say: Message: 
"T have Loved you." "How have you loved 
1:2 


God has blessed Israel 
us?" 1:2 above the other 
nations. 1:2-8 


Now, follow this pattern through the remaining five sermons 
in the book. See if you can identify each, listing them below with 
their respective messages: 


Sermon #2: 

Sermon #3: 

Sermon #4: 
Sermon #5: 
Sermon #6: 


EPILOGUE: Malachi 4:4-6: 


na eT 


\~ 
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C. CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE BOOK OF MALACHI: 


Before making your conclusion regarding the authorship of this 
book, consider these two additional factors. The Targum of Jonathan 
adds to the text, after the words "The oracle of the word of the LORD 
to Israel through my messenger (Malachi)"... "whose name ts Ezra the 


seribe." Secondly, the Septuagint (LXX) translates the Hebrew term 
malacht by the Greek term for "my angel." 


Now, in light of the entire discussion presented above, Who 
wrote the Book of Malacht? 
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OT 440 - Prof. Ron Pierce 
"The Age of Zerubbabel" 


Return of Sheshbaz under Cyrus with the initial group of 538: B.C. 
exiles. The @irs® Foundation laying for the temple took 
place under his leadership and local opposition was 
encounte@#(cp. Ezra 1:5-11; 4:4-5; 5:14-16). Clearly 
—dated during the first year of Cyrus, 538 B.C. (Ezra 1:1; 
6215). bans 
2 DwEeSN Petsec uTIOK 
Mror all practical purposes work ceased on ‘the temple until the 
reign of Darius; cp. Ezra 4:24). eYmeu> Lage. 
Return of Zerubbabel under Darius with the second group of §21 B.C; 
exiles in Nisan (ca. April), 1st mo., in the year 521 B.C. 
(cp. 1 Esdras 5:6; Ezra 2:2; 3:1). Cambyses had committed 


suicide in the spring of 522 B.C. As series of revolts 
followed which were to last nearly two full years. 


NAY CAL. 
In the_Zth mo., during the first year of their return, 521. B.C. 
Zerubbabel and his exiles built the altar of burnt offerings (Sept/ 
and kept the Feast of Booths (Ezra 3:1-6), a ugh the Oct ) 
foundation of the temple had_nat been laid Getty them. 


oward actual temple recon- 520 Bic. 


Zerubbabel "makes—a_heginning" 


struction andappoints levités,) while refusing aid from (April/ 
the Samaritans (Ezra 3:83; 471-3). Meanwhile, revolts are May ) 


still going strong in the newly established Persian Empire 
of Darius. It is the 2nd year of his return, the 2nd mo. 


(Ezra 3:8). 
Just a few short months later Haggai the prophet preaches his 520) Bair 
first recorded sermon (Hag. 1). Here he gives prophetic (Aug/Sept ) 


aid to the efforts of Zerubbabel. It is the 2nd full year 
of Darius' reign, in the 6th mo., Tishri (Hag. 1:1, 13). 


Haggai's second sermon follows about a month later (7th 520) Bees 
mo.; Hag. 2:1). In it he compares the former temple with (Sept/Oct ) 


the one under construction. 


-Haggai's 3rd sermon comes in the 9th mo. of the same year 520 BiG. 
a (Hag. 2:10, 18), on the day of the dedication of the founda- (Nov/Dec) 
A ton of the 2nd temple. This day is still attended by 

comparisons with the former glory (cp. Ezra 3:10-13). 


Temple building continues with God's watch-care until its 525 Bie. 
completion in Adar, 515 B.C. (Ezra 5:5; 6:14-15). This is (Mar/Apr) 


during the 6th year of Darius' reign, as well as the 6th 
year of the return of Zerubbabel. The passover is celebrated 


in the following month (Nisan, 515 B.C.; Ezra. 6:19). 


BOOK OF HAGGAT 


(An Analytical Outline) 


FIRST COLLECTION OF MATERIAL, 1:1-15 


Title to the Book, 1:1 
Sitz im Leben of the Book, 1:2 
First Subsection, 1:3-11 
Title, 1:3 
Rhetorical question, 1:4 
first answer, 1:5-6 
second answer, 1:7-11 
Second Subsection, 1:12-15 
Title and historical commentary, 1:12 
Prophetic excerpt, 1:13 


Historical commentary resumed, 1:14 


SECOND COLLECTION OF MATERIAL, 2:1-23 
First Subsection, 2:1-9 
Title, 2:1-2 
Rhetorical question, 2:3 
first answer, 2:4-5 
second anser, 2:6-9 
Second Subsection, 2:10-19 
Title, 2:10 
Rhetorical question, 2:11-13 
Explanation of question, 2:14 
first answer, 2:15-17 
second answer, 2:18-19 
Third Subsection, 2:20-23 
Title, 2:20 
Exhortation to Zerubbabel, 2:21-23 
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# 26020 
Minor Prophets 
9/18/80 


\ 
a6 y Joe Bustillos 


WA COLLATERAL READING: 
a AMOS; 

I read Rabbi Dr. S.M. Lehrman's article on Amos in 
A. Cohen's book, The Twelve Prophets( pp. 81-107). 

I thought I might stumble upon a captivating Messianic 
promise or two as I had found in Cohen's"Zechariah" section 
(shows you how much I know about Amos). But alas, no 
Messianic references; in fact not really much of anything. 
Rabbi Lehrman presents a basic rabbinic commentary complete 
with a multitude of references to the Talmud. He does 
point out, however, Amos' role as a social reformer. 

@he fact remains that Amos was one of the 
greatest personalities in Biblical literature, 
a man whose lofty conception of God, univer- 
salism, defence of the oppressed, denunciation 
of injustice, and expostion of right 

conduct, entitle him to a foremost place 

among the pioneers of ethical religion. 

Rabbi Lehrman's referral to Amos as a social reformer, 
and the claim of Amos being the earliest prophecy that 
has survived are the only two things that might distinguish 
this work above the typical devotional-type publication 


using the book of Amos. 


W b Joe Bustillos 
‘ts # 26020 
N Minor Prophets 


9/26/80 


am 


COLLATERAL READING: 
HOSEA 


I read a section of Wolff's commentary on the book of 
Hosea (xxi - 6, 14-16). 

In his introductory pauaves Wolff presents a healthy 
appetite for outside documentation for the establishing 
of the book's historical setting. Though I do not necessar- 
ily approve of his considerable dependance upon a multitude 
of hypothetical redactors and editors, I do admire his v 
zeal in attempting to obtain the most reliable picture 
possible. When discussing the reference to Gomer as being 
a postitute, Wolff suggests that she may not have been a 
professional prostitute but rather that she may simply have 
undergone the canaanite pre-nuptual tradition of "working" 
the city gates for six days. Though this in no way condones 
the practice,it serves to aid us in seeing the envirnment w 
Hosea was commanded to address to, 

However, in the long run I have to question Wolff's v 
suggestion that the book Hosea was a post-exilic compila- 
tion and that in fact it is not the “verba ipissima" of 
Hosea, But then again this only serves to demonstrate 
our tendancy as students and scholars to defend pet 
non-essentials while never getting around to addressing 
the heart of the book's message, God's love for a stiff- 


necked, adulterous people. 


S Joe Bustillos 
# 26020 
Minor Prophéts 
10-2-80 


COLLATERAL READING: 
JONAH 


Tonight I read Leslie Allen's introductory notes 
(pp.175-200) on the book of Jonah. I have personally 
never been able to wield my way through all the pros 
and cons for a literal/historical interpretation of the 
book of Jonah. It was just another one of those sections 
of scripture one leaves for a more energetic(analytical) 


moment. /And I have to admit that such opening remarks as, 


"It begins as if it were an extract from a longer narrative. 

( p.175)" tend to leave the typical Biola student with . 

questions pertaining to the author's view on inspiration 

| and inerrancy. However, after reviewing Allen's material 
this typical ( or atypical, depending on ones point of 
view) student could see the plausability in Allen's 
"Parable" point of view. 

The comparisons between Jonah and his more noble Es 
forerunners (i.e., Elijah and Jeremiah), betweem Jomah's 
message of impending judgement and that of the angelic 
messengers of Genesis 18 and 19,& his treatment of Jomah's 
Psalm of Thanksgiving in chapter 2 certainly present a 
more challenging interpretation than the typical "bare 


recital of historical facts... (p.177)" 


( « 


Joe Bustillos 


# 26020 
Minor Prophets 
10/10/80 
COLLATERAL READING: 
HABAKKUK Quer C 
tk os ey: 


In our classroom discussion on the book of Habakkuk 
there seems to be one thing that we missed that Dr. Feinberg 


places as central to the book, that is the role of the 


Chaldeans. Our discussion found the Chaldeans in the sixth 
eo 

verse of the first chapter and possibly in the Woes section 
of chapter two. Dr. Feinberg on the otherhand finds room 
for the Chaldeans from the sixth verse to the end of the 
book. It would stand to reason that once Habakkuk asked 
how God could silently stand by while the iniquity of Israel 
increases that God's initial responce would play a prominent 
role, the Chaldeans. 

Dr. Feinberg begins the Woes section om page 213 of 
his commentary as follows, "Now fallows a fivefold woe upon 
the wicked Chaldean oppressor."' We had previously 
discussed the possibility of the woes aerpertaining to 
Israel; Habakkuk's question was ariginally brought about 
by his disgust with Israel's sin. Now a denunciation of 
the Chaldeans at this point may seem out of place in this 


section (if not in this book). But as I read Dr. Feinberg's 


commentary on the woes section I saw how this section tends 


p.2 


to soften the blow of God's answer to the original question. 
In essence God says, "I going to judge Israel by the sword 
of the Chaldeans but don't think that their own unrighteous- 
ness is going to be over looked also. They'll get theirs. 
‘For it is time for judgement to begin with the household 

of Goda, *.* 

Feinberg entitles the final chapter as the triumphant 
fatih of the prophet. And so it should be titled, because 
after deliniating the salvation history of the people 
Habakkuk is left reiterating in essence "the just shall 


live by faith" statement. 


Though the fig tree should not blosson, 
And there be no fruit on the vines.... 

ees yet I will exult in the Lord, 

I will rejoice in the God of my salvation. 
The Lord God is my strength, 

And He made my feet like hinds' feet 

And makes me walk on my high places. 
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ZECHARIAH CHAPTERS 1 & 2 


by 


Joseph B. Bustillos 


Minor Prophets 


11-03-80 


Thus says Cyrus King of Persia," The Lord, the 

God of Heaven, has given me all the kingdoms of 

the earth, and He has appointed me to build him 

a house in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whoever 

is among you of all His people, may his God be 

with him! Let him go up to Jerusalem, which is 

in Judah, and rebuild the House of the Lord, the 

God of Israel; He is the God who is in Jerusalem." 
- Ezra 1:2-3 


"..e-Return to me," declares the Lord of hosts, 
"that I may return to you," says the Lord of 
hosts. 
- Zechariah 1:3 
Almost two generations after being taken from the land 
of their fathers an unexpected door was opened for them to 
return. An unheard of policy was commissioned to all 


exiled peoples within the realm allowing them to return to 


the lands of their heritage and worship the gods of their 


¢ 


of directionlessness. 


fathers. 


Sixteen years pass 


or the Jewish remnant back in 
the land, sixteen year ; eshbazzar 
and the( boys from Babylon resettled in the broken city of 
Jerusalem, built their homes and laid the foundation for 
the Temple (or at least cleared away the debris of the 


FITSE Temple 


Peter Ackroyd points out that there seems to be three 


basic themes running throughout the Biblical literature 


of this period, that is: The Temple, The New Community/New 


1 
’ 


awh 
Age, #bs finally the Responce of the a eee: 
on the other hand, ( feels “hat there is one unifying theme 
(which he feels runs all the way through the book, uniting 
chapters 1-8 with 9-14); that is the proclamation of = 
Salvation. This proclamation of salvation is seen as 
follows: The Lord comes to Jerusalem, He makes His dwelling 
place there and will exercise His universal role from that 


spot; The nations will come there to worship.° 


In the eighth month of the second year of Darius, 
e word of the Lord came to Zechariah the prophet, 
he son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo saying, 

"The Lord was very angry with your fathers. There- 
fore say to caees 'Thus says the Lord of hosts, 
“Return to Me, "declares the Lord of hosts, “that 
I may return to you," thus says the Lord of hosss. 
"Do not be like your fathers, to whom the former 
prophets proclaimed, saying, ' Thus «says the Lord 
of hosts, “Return now from your evil ways and from 
your evil deeds."' But they did not listen or 

give heed to Me," declares the Lord. Your fathers, 
where are they? And the prophets, do they live 
forever? But did not My words and My statutes, 
which I commanded My servants the prophets, over- 
take your fathers? Then they repented and said 
‘As the Lord of hosts purposed to do to us in 
accordance with our ways and our deeds, so He 

has dealt with us.'"'" 


~ Zechariah 1:1-6 acai : , 
The year is estimated to be around 520 B.C. Any di hay 
fei hee 


iculty with Zechariah's geneology is not really worth 


noting other than indicationg that this is the same Zechariah 
in Ezra 5:1 (Zechariah is the son of Iddo through his son 
(Iddo's) Berechiah).4 


‘Ke Joyce Baldwin points out at the admonition in verse 


three,"Return to Me," is issued in a personal form.” That 


is to say, the admonition is not,"Return to the Law," 
but, "Return to me." It is interesting that I had pre- 
viously been taught at another Christian institution (Loyola 
Marymount University) that following the Exile experience, 
which resulted in the codification or compilation of the 
Mosaic Law, that an offence against the Law became a 
personal offence against Yahweh. 

The ICC points out, 

The return to Yahweh must be interpreted not 

merly as the restoration of the national 

worship at Jerusalem, but as the resumption of the 


practice of social virtues, justice, mercy and the 
like, on which the main stress was laid by 


f rant | earlier prophets. The promise by which the people 


,are encouraged to return to Yahweh must be 
id interpreted to correspond to the exhortation; not, 


therefore as a means of exciting visions of 

materialsplendor, but of awakening an expectation 

of universal well-being in a divinely ordered 

community. 
The Exile with its temporary destruction of the Cultic 
worship system helped bring about the needed internalization 
of the Law ("...I shall write on their hearts..." Jer. 
31:33). They had returned to the land and instead of finding 
the immediate restoration of the glorious Davidic Kingdom 
they found opposition. God exhorts them to bear this trial 
as they had during the Exile. He is with them. 


God's warning in verse four see eminicent of Joshua's 


warnign in Joshua 24:14-15 , typology! 


Now therefore, fear the Lord and serve Him in 
Sincerity and truth; and put away the gods which 
your fathers served beyondthe River and in Egypt, 


and serve the Lord. And if it is disagreeable in 
your sight to serve the Lord, choose for your- 
selves today whom you will serve: whether the gods 
which your fathers served which were beyond the 
River, or the gods of the Amorities in whose land 
youvare living; but as for me and my house, we 

will serve the Lord. 


Baldwin mentions that the phrase, "Then they repented,“ 
in verse six should read, "Then they came to themselves."/ 
The meaning is self-evident. While in Exile they could no 
longer delude themselves into thinking that they had been 
right. The words of the prophets had come true. The 
drama of the mountain of blessing and the mountain of 
cursing ell the way to the warnings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
had been validated. Other longer prayers of repentance 


or confessions are found in Ezra 9, Nehemiah 9 and Daniel 9. 


On the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh month, 
which is the month Shebat, in the second year of 
Darius, the word of the Lord came to Zexhariah the 
prophet, the son of berechiah, the son @f Iddo, as 
follows: I saw at night, and behold a man was 
riding on a red horse, and he was standing among 
the myrtle trees which were in the ravine, with 
red, sorrel, andwhite horses behind him. Then 

I said," My lord, what are these?" And the angel 
who was speaking with me said to me,"I will show 
you what these are." And the man who was standing 
among the myrtle trees answered and said, "These 
are those whom the Lord has sent to patrol 

the earth." So they answered the angel of the Lord 
who was standing among the myrtle trees, and said, 
"We have patrolled the whole earth, and behold, all 
the earth is peaceful and quiet. Then the angel 
of the Lord answered and said, "O Lord of hosts, 
how long wilt Fhou have no compassion for Jeru- 
Salem and the cities of Juda, with which Thou 

hast been indignant these seventy years? And 

the Lord answered the angel who was speaking with 
me with gracious words, comforting words. So the 
angel who was speaking with me said to me,"Pro- 


claim, saying,'Thus ays the Lord of hosts, "I am 
exceedingly jealous for Jerusalem and Zion. But 
I am very angry with the nations who are at ease; 
for while I was only a little angry, they further- 
ed the disaster." Therefore, thus says the Lord, 
"I will return to Jerusalem with compassion; My 
house will be built in it,” declares the Lord 
of hosts, "and a measuring line will be stretched 
over Jerusalem."' "Again, proclaim, saying, 'Thus 
Says the Lord of hosts,"My cities will again 
overflow with prosperity, and the Lord will again 
comfort Zion and again choose Jerusalem."'" 

- Zecharia 


he ICC seem to feel thes"art*” o£ 


receiving visions underwent an evolution prior to the writing 


The writerso 


of the book of Zechariah. Beginning with the books of 
Moses these visions were usually some sort of Theophany 

in a one-to-one fornmof direct communication. As time moves 
along the visions become more symbolic (cf.-Jer.1:11, Eze. 
1:28). Then finally by the time of Zechariah the meaning 
of any particular vision cannot be accertained without the 
aid of an "interpreter." Is this really an evolution 

of visions or just an expanding of subject matter? That is 
to say that the revelations experienced early on by the 
children of Israel were somewhat more in line with the 


immediate situations: whereas by the time of the books 


such as Zechariah and Daniel the scope is so expanded that 


b 


its little wonder that these visions are more difficult to 
nail down. 

Some writers place a great deal of importance upon 
the date given in verse seven for their understanding of 


the books purpose. Watts seems to feel that the above noted 


oracle is tied in with the feast of Booths. 

The occasion was the celebration in Jerusalem, after 

the Exile, of the festival which celebrated these 

themes... ( Salvation, Advent, and the Kingdom of 

God)..., namely, the Feast of Booths. This was 

a very old Israelite festival, taken over by David 

in Jerusalem. It proclaimed God's rule over the 

earth, His election of Zion as His dwelling and 

the Son of David as His earthly vice-regent. 

It celebrated God's entrance into the Temple, 

His testing of Hig people, and His authority 

over the nations. 

Having read over Yarjeuls commentaries on the following 
visions I can understand the writer's longing for an 
“interpreter.” I must note one abuse that I have detected 

rs 
in certain commentaries pertaining to the “Literal Hermeneutics" 
I am a bit tired of reading writers boast of their inter- — F| 
pretation and "its clear confirmation in other portions 
of Scripture" while at the same time they disregard the 
first rule of interpretation (authors original intent/ 
original audience's understanding). They wield around 
terms and systems of logic that are completely foreign to 
the text and were certainly unknown until the late nineteenth 
century. It would seem that a literal -hermeneutic would be 
a bit more concerned with the historical understanding of. 


the passages addressed. jhe 
When dealing with the identity of ro. Np o 


Red Horse ¢he consensus Seems to be that he is the pre- 
incarnate Christ. The support for this view is the Rider's 
identification with the Angel of the Lord in verse eleven. 


Now pertaining to the reason for the horse's red color those 


that bother to address the question feel the color symbol- 
izes Christ's blood shed for our redemption. This time 
there is not really any "Scriptural" support for such a 

oP 


Regarding the Angel of the Lord's ee sie the 


report of peace throughout the world, "O Lord of hosts, 


view. 


how long wilt Thou have no compassion for Jerusalem and 
the cities of Judah....?7" (1:12) the explanation simply 
is that the people were anxious $e eed sign that God 
was intervening on their behalf (which usually constituted 


some sort of bloody conflict) .++ 


Joyce Baldwin tends to 
favor a figurative view of the reference to "seventy years." 
After much deliberation (the use of the "seventy years" 
construction in non-Biblical circles) it is given its 
place beside the term "forty years" to mean an extended 
period of divine judgement, 22 
God's zeal for Israel ,both in compassion and judge- 
ment (verse 14-15), can be eroussieravendea to the first 
two chapters of Habakkuk. God's love for Israel drew Him 
to punish His rebellious son, but not nearly to the extent 
that the “tools of God" were sure to carry it. 
For a brief moment I forsook you, 


But with great compassion I will gather you. 
- Isaiah 54:7 


Then I lifted up my eyes and looked, and behold, 
there were four horns. So I said to the angel 
who was speaking with me, "What are these?" And 


he answered me, “These are the horns which have 

scattered Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem." Then 

the Lord showed me four craftsmen. And I said, 

“What are these coming to do?" And he said, 

“These are the horns which have scattered Judah, 

so that no man lifts up his head; but these crafts- 

men have come to terrify them, to throw down the 

horns of the nations who have lifted up their horns 

against the land of Judah in order to scatter it. 

- Zechariah 1:18-21 

There seems to be two basic views regarding this 
passage. One is that the four horns represent the four 
successive empires mentioned in the book of Daniel and that 
the four craftsmen are the four powers that conquered the 
four empires. The other view is that the four hozms 
represent trouble on all four sides and consequently 
the four craftsmen (being more symbolic) represent the 

workers constructing the Temple. This second view goes 

back to Ackroyd's belief that the Temple plays a central 


13 Watts adds that 


role in the understanding of the book. 
he feels there is a significance behind verse nine's “Judah, 
Israel, and Jerusalem." His theory is as follows: (1) Judah 
is mentioned because that is the geographic location of the 
people, (2) Israel because the Jews in Palestine are now. 
representative of the whole nation of Israel, (3) and 
Jerusalem is mentioned so as to bring rememberance of the 


14 


Davidic Covenant. The editors of the Jerome Biblical 


Commentary on the other hand mention this passage only to 
assert that they feel that the name of "Israel" was added 


later. 1° 


ce 


began to contribute less and less. 


they 


and wove: a confusing: pattern of 
The second half forms a capstone 


Watts writes, “the import of the 


Then I lifted up my eyes and looked, and beho 
there was a man with a measuring line in hi 
So I said," Where are you going?" And he 
me, "To measure Jerusalem, to see how wide it is 
and how long it is." And behold, the 
was speadking with me was going out, 
angel was coming out to meet him, d said to him 
"Run, speak to that young man, saying, ‘Jerusalem 
will be inhabited without walls,/because of the 
multitude of men and cattle within it. ‘For Se 
declares the Lord, ‘will be a wall of fire around 
her, and I will be the glory in her midst.'* 


"Ho Zion! Escape, you who are living with the 
daughter of Babylon For thus says the Lord 

of hosts, “After gYory he has sent me against the 
nations which plyfder you, for he who touches 

you, touches t apple of His eye. For behold 

I will wave My’hand over them, so that they will 
plunder for their slaves. Then you will know that 
the Lord of/hosts has sent Me. Sing for joy and 
daughter of Zion; for behold I am 

a I will dwell in your midst," declares 
the Lop@. And many nations will join: themselves. 
to the Lord in that day and will become.:My people. 
Then/I will dwell in your midst, and you will 


he holy land, and will again choose Jerusalen. 
Be silen®, all flesh, before the Lord: for Hé¢ 
is aroused from His holy habitation. 
~- Zechariah 2 


As I got farther along in these visions the commentaries 


In verses 1 through 5 


unanymously gave the title, “young man" to Zechariah 


16 


of the Lord has come," 


mind: 


The first two chapters of Zechariah have one object in 


who was talking to whom. 


on the two previous. visions. 


prophecy is that the Day 


when will the Lord of hosts aa in the live sa 
i : 
\_ His people? Ae ie ae 
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Collateral Reading: 
Historians and Theologians of the Exilic Age 

I read a chapter in Peter Ackroyd's Exile and Restor 
ation entitled: "The Historians and Theologians of the Exilic 
Age." (pp.62-83) 

What originally attracted me to this chapter was the 
red-flag phrase “Deuteronomic History." This theory deals 
with the books Joshua, Judges, 12& 2 Samuel, and 1 & 2 
Kings. Their relationship to the period of the Exile, 
according to Ackroyd, is the date of their compilation and 
the effect the Exile had in forming this history. (p.62) 

Ackroyd steers clear of making this portion of Scripture 
into another budding Documentary Hypothesis (though he 
alludes to it, p.63). In fact the reason for such a theory 
is not the sectionsconflicting viewpoints but its unity. (p.64) 
Ackroyd understands the Deuteronomist (our newest author/editor) 
not as “one who undertook on his own initiative to interpret 
the catastrophe which he had experienced," (p.63) but as 
one having existing literary sources to work with bathed 
in a traditiom cultivated by/during the Exile experience. 

This theory cannot be ignored by sincere Bible students, 
because if understood correctly the difference of interpret- 


ation ( "author's original intent/ original hearers under- 


pe2 


standing) between an eleventh century judge writing a pre- 
Davidic history with various anonymous royal scribes filling 
ing the gaps and a sixth century editor is tremendous. 

The history is no longer what some might consider a 
pale monologue but a story about a nation’s origin, sufferance, 
and self-consciousness. (p.70) Ackroyd views this Deut- 
eronomic presentation of history as being two-fold; (1) 
aS an ancient confessional formula,and (2) "as an assessment 
off the significance of the great moments which are decisive 
within the historical period following the conquest" (i.e., 
the King and the Temple). (p.73) The Rebellion/Forgiveness 
patternris. exemplified by the judges experience, focused in 
on by the Saul/David "debates", and finally acted out by 
the divided kingdom and subsequent exile. (p.75) 

These insights ane aptly deliniated by Ackroyd. I 
Yeally cannot raise any significant objections to his 
hypothesis (which may say something about my ability to 


raise significant objections). 


Joseph Bustillos 
Minor Prophets 
11 - 7 - 80 


COLLATORAL READING: 


EXILE AND RESTORATION, OTHER ASPECTS OF THE 


THOUGHT OF THE PERIOD. 


Tonight I read the above titled chapter (7) in Peter 
Ackroyd's Exile and Restoration. 

In this chapter he deals with passages from Psalms, 
"Trito-Isaiah," and from Malachi which refect the period of 
the Exile. He begins the chapter with a discussion on the 
oracles against the nations section primarily from Jeremiah 
(46-51). It seems part of the reason for severing this 
section from the main body of Jeremiah is because of the 
"Anti-Babylon" material. He goes so far as to say on p. 220 
that the oracular section in Jeremiah, "that we find also 
at an earlier stage developed particularly in Amos and 
Isaiah." Thus Jeremiah 46-51 is dated as Post-Exilic. 

As I continued to read I noted Ackroyd's free usage of 
various critical terms (Deutro-, Trito-Isaiah, the Jeremiah 
tradition, etc). When he began to interpret the lamentation 
passages in “Trito-Isaiah" on p. 227 I realized that my 
united (though uninvestigated) view of Isaiah was going tay 
lead me to a radically different interpretation. As he went 
on to describe Post-Exilic Judea with Trito-Isaiah (p.229) 

I could have just as easily seen a description of Pre-Exilic 


Israel and its meaningless religious observations: of the 


same passage. 

It seems that I once was taught that a passage must be 
understood by its context --- but conversly a passage's 
context is generally determined from the passage. (leading 
sometimes to dangerous circular reasoning). Likewise a 
passage's sitz en leben/date is determined by its literary 
style, grammat, etc., and that, for the most part, what 
we know about a given sitz en leben is accertained from a 
passage. Though my opinion may be a bit sophmoric, 1 
find it difficult to assign a date to a given passage 
simply on the basis of ones system of History. Unfortunately 
much of what Ackroyd has to say in this chapter is based on 


ones acceptance of this (Ackroyd's) Historical system. 


ZECHARIAH CHAPTERS 1 & 2 


by 


Joseph B. Bustillos 


Minor Prophets 


11-03-80 


Thus says Cyrus King of Persia," The Lord, the 

God of Heaven, has given me all the kingdoms of 

the earth, and He has appointed me to build him 

a house in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whoever 

is among you of all His people, may his God be 

with him! Let him go up to Jerusalem, which is 

in Judah, and rebuild the House of the Lord, the 

God of Israel; He is the God who is in Jerusalem." 
- Ezra 1:2-3 


",.-Return to me," declares the Lord of hosts, 

"that I may return to you," says the Lord of 

hosts. 

- Zechariah 1:3 

Almost two generations after being taken from the land 
of their fathers an unexpected door was opened for them to 
return. An unheard of policy was commissioned to all 
exiled peoples within the realm allowing them to return to 
the lands of their heritage and worship the gods of their 
fathers. 

Sixteen years pass for the Jewish remnant back in 
the land, sixteen years of directionlessness. Sheshbazzar 
and the boys from Babylon resettled in the broken city of 
Jerusalem, built their homes and laid the foundation for 
the Temple (or at least cleared away the debris of the 
first Temple). | 

Peter Ackroyd points out that there seems to be three 
basic themes running throughout the Biblical literature 


of this period, that is: The Temple, The New Community/New 


Age, the finally the Responce of the People.“ John D. Watts, 
on the other hand, feels that there is one unifying theme 
(which he feels runs all the way through the book, uniting 
chapters 1-8 with 9-14); that is the proclamation of =: 
Salvation. This proclamation of salvation is seen as 
follows: The Lord comes to Jerusalem, He makes His dwelling 
place there and will exercise His universal role from that 


spot; The nations will come there to worship.” 


In the eighth month of the second year of Darius, 
the word of the Lord came to Zechariah the prophet, 
the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo saying, 

"The Lord was very angry with your fathers. There- 
fore say to them, 'Thus says the Lord of hosts, 
"Return to Me," declares the Lord of hosts, “that 
I may return to you," thus says the Lord of hosts. 
"Do not be like your fathers, to whom the former 
prophets proclaimed, saying,' Thus says the Lord 
of hosts, "Return now from your evil ways and from 
your evil deeds."' But they did not listen or 
give heed to Me," declares the Lord. Your fathers, 
where are they? And the prophets, do they live 
forever? But did not My words and My statutes, 
which I commanded My servants the prophets, over- 
take your fathers? Then they repented and said 
‘As the Lord of hosts purposed to do to us in 
accordance with our ways and our deeds, so He 
has dealt with us.'"'" 

- Zechariah 1:1-6 


The year is estimated to be around 520 B.C. Any diff- 
iculty with Zechariah's geneology is not really worth 
noting other than indicationg that this is the same Zechariah 
in Ezra 5:1 (Zechariah is the son of Iddo through his son 
(Iddo's) Berechiah).4 

Joyce Baldwin points out that the admonition in verse 


three,"Return to Me," is issued in a personal form.” That 


is to say, the admonition is not,"Return to the Law,” 
but, "Return to me." It is interesting that I had pre- 
viously been taught at another Christian institution (Loyola 
Marymount University) that following the Exile experience, 
which resulted in the codification or compilation of the 
Mosaic Law, that an offence against the Law became a 
personal offence against Yahweh. 

The ICC points out, 

The return to Yahweh must be interpreted not 

merly as the restoration of the national 

worship at Jerusalem, but as the resumption of the 

practice of social virtues, justice, mercy and the 

like, on which the main stress was laid by 

earlier prophets. The promise by which the people 

are encouraged to return to Yahweh must be 

interpreted to correspond to the exhortation; not, 

therefore as a means of exciting visions of 

materialsplendor, but of awakening an expectation 

of universal well-being in a divinely ordered 

community. 
The Exile with its temporary destruction of the Cultic 
worship system helped bring about the needed internalization 
of the Law ("...I shall write on their hearts..." Jer. 
31:33). They had returned to the land and instead of finding 
the immediate restoration of the glorious Davidic Kingdom 
they found opposition. God exhorts them to bear this trial 
as they had during the Exile. He is with them. 

God's warning in verse four seems reminicent of Joshua's 
warnign in Joshua 24:14-15 (ah, typology!): 

Now therefore, fear the Lord and serve Him in 


Sincerity and truth; and put away the gods which 
your fathers served beyondthe River and in Egypt, 


and serve the Lord. And if it is disagreeable in 
your sight to serve the Lord, choose for your- 
selves today whom you will serve: whether the gods 
which your fathers served which were beyond the 
River, or the gods of the Amorities in whose land 
youvare living; but as for me and my house, we 

will serve the Lord. 


Baldwin mentions that the phrase, "Then they repented," 
in verse six should read, "Then they came to themselves." 
The meaning is self-evident. While in Exile they could no 
longer delude themselves into thinking that they had been 
right. The words of the prophets had come true. The 
drama of the mountain of blessing and the mountain of 
cursing all the way to the warnings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
had been validated. Other longer prayers of repentance 


or confessions are found in Ezra 9, Nehemiah 9 and Daniel 9. 


On the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh month, 
which is the month Shebat, in the second year of 
Darius, the word of the Lord came to Zexhariah the 
prophet, the son of berechiah, the son @f Iddo, as 
follows: I saw at night, and behold a man was 
riding on a red horse, and he was standing among 
the myrtle trees which were in the ravine, with 
red, sorrel, andwhite horses behind him. Then 

I said," My lord, what are these?" And the angel 
who was speaking with me said to me,"I will show 
you what these are." And the man who was standing 
among the myrtle trees answered and said, “These 
are those whom the Lord has sent to patrol 

the earth." So they answered the angel of the Lord 
who was standing among the myrtle trees, and said, 
"We have patrolled the whole earth, and behold, all 
the earth is peaceful and quiet. Then the angel 
of the Lord answered and said, "O Lord of hosts, 
how long wilt Thou have no compassion for Jeru- 
Salem and the cities of Juda, with which Thou 
hast been indignant these seventy years? And 

the Lord answered the angel who was speaking with 
me with gracious words, comforting words. So the 
angel who was speaking with me said to me,"Pro- 


claim, saying,'Thus ays the Lord of hosts, "I am 

exceedingly jealous for Jerusalem and Zion. But 

I am very angry with the nations who are at ease; 

for while I was only a little angry, they further- 

ed the disaster." Therefore, thus says the Lord, 

"I will return to Jerusalem with compassion; My 

house will be built in it," declares the Lord 

of hosts, "and a measuring line will be stretched 

over Jerusalem."* "Again, proclaim, saying, 'Thus 

says the Lord of hosts,"My cities will again 

overflow with prosperity, and the Lord will again 

comfort Zion and again choose Jerusalem."'* 

- Zechariah 1:7-17 

The writersof the ICC seem to feel that the “art" of 
receiving visions underwent an evolution prior to the writing 
of the book of Zechariah. Beginning with the books of 
Moses these visions were usually some sort of Theophany 
in a one-to-one formof direct communication. As time moves 
along the visions become more symbolic (cf.-Jer.1:11, Eze. 
1:28). Then finally by the time of Zechariah the meaning 
of any particular vision cannot be accertained without the 
aid of an "interpreter. "® Is this really an evolution 
of visions or just an expanding of subject matter? That is 
to say that the revelations experienced early on by the 
children of Israel were somewhat more in line with the 
immediate situations; whereas by the time of the books 
such as Zechariah and Daniel the scope is so expanded that 
its little wonder that these visions are more difficult to 
nail down. 

Some writers place a great deal of importance upon 


the date given in verse seven for their understanding of 


the books purpose. Watts seems to feel that the above noted 


oracle is tied in with the feast of Booths. 

The occasion was the celebration in Jerusalem, after 

the Exile, of the festival which celebrated these 

themes... ( Salvation, Advent, and the Kingdom of 

God)..., namely, the Feast of Booths. This was 

a very old Israelite festival, taken over by David 

in Jerusalem. It proclaimed God's rule over the 

earth, His election of Zion as His dwelling and 

the Son of David as His earthly vice-regent. 

It celebrated God's entrance into the Temple, 

His testing of Hig people, and His authority 

over the nations. 

Having read over various commentaries on the following 
visions I can understand the writer's longing for an 
"interpreter." I must note one abuse that I have detected 
in certain commentaries pertaining to the "Literal Hermeneutic." 
I am a bit tired of reading writers boast of their inter- 
pretation and "its clear confirmation in other portions 
of Scripture" while at the same time they disregard the 
first rule of interpretation (authors original intent/ 
original audience's understanding). They wield around 
terms and systems of logic that are completely foreign to 
the text and were certainly unknown until the late nineteenth 
century. It would seem that a literal hermeneutic would be 
a bit more concerned with the historical understanding of. 
the passages addressed. 

When dealing with the identity of the Rider of the 
Red Horse the consensus seems to be that he is the pre~ 
incarnate Christ. The support for this view is the Rider's 


identification with the Angel of the Lord in verse eleven. 


Now pertaining to the reason for the horse's red color those 


that bother to address the question feel the color symbol- 
izes Christ's blood shed for our redemption. This time 
there is not really any "Scriptural" support for such a 
view. 

Regarding the Angel of the Lord's responce to the 
report of peace throughout the world, "O Lord of hosts, 
how long wilt Thou have no compassion for Jerusalem and 
the cities of Judah....2" (1:12) the explanation simply 
is that the people were anxious for some sign that God 
was intervening on their behalf (which usually constituted 


some sort of bloody conflict).? 


Joyce Baldwin tends to 
favor a figurative view of the reference to “seventy years." 
After much deliberation (the use of the "seventy years" 
construction in non-Biblical circles) it is given its 
place beside the term “forty years" to mean an extended 
period of divine judgement. }4 
God's zeal for Israel ,both in compassion and judge- 
ment (verse 14-15), can be evonwcresurencsd to the first 
two chapters of Habakkuk. God's love for Israel drew Him 
to punish His rebellious son, but not nearly to the extent 
that the "tools of God" were sure to carry it. 
For a brief moment I forsook you, 


But with great compassion I will gather you. 
- Isaiah 54:7 


Then I lifted up my eyes and looked, and behold, 
there were four horns. So I said to the angel 
who was speaking with me, “What are these?" And 


he answered me, "These are the horns which have 

scattered Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem." Then 

the Lord showed me four craftsmen. And I said, 

"What are these coming to do?" And he said, 

"These are the horns which have scattered Judah, 

so that no man lifts up his head; but these crafts- 

men have come to terrify them, to throw down the 

horns of the nations who have lifted up their horns 

against the land of Judah in order to scatter it. 

- Zechariah 1:18-21 

There seems to be two basic views regarding this 
passage. One is that the four horns represent the four 
successive empires mentioned in the book of Daniel and that 
the four craftsmen are the four powers that conqueged the 
four empires. The other view is that the four hozns 
represent trouble on all four sides and consequently 
the four craftsmen (being more symbolic) represent the 

workers constructing the Temple. This second view goes 

back to Ackroyd's belief that the Temple plays a central 


13° watts adds that 


role in the understanding of the book. 
he feels there is a significance behind verse nine's “Judah, 
Israel, and Jerusalem." His theory is as follows: (1) Judah 
is mentioned because that is the geographic location of the 
people, (2) Israel because the Jews in Palestine are now. 
representative of the whole nation of Israel, (3) and 
Jerusalem is mentioned so as to bring rememberance of the 


14 


Davidic Covenant. The editors of the Jerome Biblical 


Commentary on the other hand mention this passage only to 
assert that they feel that the name of "Israel" was added 


later.2° 


Then I lifted up my eyes and looked, and behold, 
there was a man with a measuring line in his hand. 
So I said," Where are you going?" And he said to 
me, "To measure Jerusalem, to see how wide it is 
and how long it is." And behold, the angel who 
was speadking with me was going out, and another 
angel was coming out to meet him, and said to hin, 
"Run, speak to that young man, saying, ‘Jerusalem 
will be inhabited without walls, because of the 
multitude of men and cattle within it. ‘For I,' 
declares the Lord, ‘will be a wall of fire around 
her, and I will be the glory in her midst.'" 
"Ho, there! Flee from the land of the north," 
declares the Lord, "for I have dispersed you as 
the four winds ofthe heavens," declares the Lord. 
"Ho Zion! Escape, you who are living with the 
daughter of Babylon." For thus says the Lord 
of hosts, "After glory he has sent me against the 
nations which plunder you, for he who touches 
you, touches the apple of His eye. For behold 
I will wave My hand over them, so that they will 
plunder for their slaves. Then you will know that 
the Lord of hosts has sent Me. Sing for joy and 
be glad, O daughter of Zion; for behold I am 
coming and I will dwell in your midst," declares 
the Lord. And many nations will join themselves 
to the Lord in that day and will become My people. 
Then I will dwell in your midst, and you will 
know that the Lord of hosts has sent Me to you. 
And the Lord will possess Judah as His portion in 
the holy land, and will again choose Jerusalen. 
Be silent, all flesh, before the Lord; for He. 
is aroused from His holy habitation. 

~ Zechariah 2 


As I got farther along in these visions the commentaries 
began to contribute less and less. In verses 1 through 5 
they unanymously gave the title, “young man" to Zechariah 
and wove: a confusing pattern of who was talking to whom. 

The second half forms a capstone on the two previous visions. 
Watts writes, “the import of the prophecy is that the Day 
of the Lord has come." 


The first two chapters of Zechariah have one object in 


mind: when will the Lord of hosts again work in the lives of 


His people? 
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The key verse in Yaggai that deals with the Kingdom is 2:5. 
In this verse we see God telling the people that He still remembers 
the covenant that H e made with them in the wilderness; This 
covenant of course is the Mosaic covenant. It is found in E~. 19:5,6 
and is a covenant of obedience; if the H ebrews kept God's 
comandments then He would make them a Holy Nation. ‘We find this 
true in H .ggai'ts vreaching on the Kingdom, obey God anc the 


Kingdom will come. 


. 


Zechari2zh 
In Vechariech we find the same conditions #s in Haggsi. In 
chapter(7 “echarish werns the veorle to obey God as in 1:2-6. 
\ Chapters 1-6 tell of what God will do and what the kingdom will - 


be, but only if the veonle obey. 


Joseph B. Bustillos 
Minor Prophets 
November 7,1980 


ABSTRACT ON ZECHARIAH CHAPTERS 1 & 2 


In researching the backround and interpretation of the 
book of Zechariah I found that, for the most part, the 
commentators left very brief notes or else made observations 
that seemed to disregard any historical application/inter- 
pretation. For this reason I found it somewhat difficult 
to take a specific position on most of the passages. 


An example of this difficulty can be found in Zechariah 
1: 18-21. This is a vision intailing "four horns" and 
“four smiths," and their relationship to God's attitude 
toward Israel. 


(1) Context: The Angel of the Lord cries out in verse 
twelve, "O Lord of hosts, how long wilt Thou have no compas- 
sion for Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, with which 
Thou hast been indignant these seventy years?" What does 
this say about their attitude toward the previous returns? 


(2) Terms: Where else are the terms "horn" and "smith" 
or "craftsmen" found? What possible relationship could the 
author have with these other works? 


(3) Interpretation: What role does hind-side and 
established systems of thought/theology in interpretation? 
How well can this verse stand on its own? Is it illuminated 
or re-interpreted? ; - 


For the most part the theme that I found in chapters 
1 & 2 was God encouraging his people concerning His providen 
care and the peoples présent disatisfaction. 
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Study of Zechariah 3,4 


Zechariah, chapters three and four have some fantastic 
truths to reveal to mankind. In chapter three, an angel reveals 
Joshuaf, the high priest, standing before the angel of the Lord, 
most likely the Lord Jesus Christ, with Satan accusing Joshua. 
However, the Lord rebukes Satan and gives Joshua clean festal 
robes to replace his filthy garments, thus representing the 
forgiveness of sin. So verse four of chapter three is the key 
passage in this chapter, saying, "See I have taken your ini- 
quity away from you..." Joshuaf here is representing the Jewish 
race along with the priesthood showing God's forgiveness to 
His children. The rest of the chapter goes on and instruets 
Joshua to continue to follow the Lord and as a result of his 
following His commandments, God will put him in charge of His 
courts. So we see the promises of God preceded by the charge to 
follow God. Application to this concept can be easily made to 
our lives. 

The second chapter too is a vision. The angel returns to 
Zechariah and now the subject is with Zerubbabel. Zechariah 
first sees a lampstand and two olive trees besides them. Zecha- 
riah questions the angel as to the mystery of these things and 
what they symbolize. The angel gives his response and then the 
key passage of this chapter is seen in verse six, saying 
“Not bye nents nor by power, but by My Spirit." Thus the key 
to chapter four is that of reliance upon the Spirit of God to 
complete the work. For Zerubbabel it was the completion of 


the house of God, and for us whatever situation that we are in. 
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ABSTRACT Zecnariah's Night Visions 


1. 


ehp. 5-6:8 


The “Vision of the Flying Scroll" is for the Israelites and all the 
nations. The scrolls measurements are the same es Solomans porch 
and the tabernacle in the wilderness. This signifies that the © 
scroll is intended to judge all the evildoers with its curses. 

The people who use God's name wrongly and those who take away 

the priviledges of worshipring God in the correct manner. This 
speaks to those who built their own houses instead of. the temple 

of God. (5:1-4) 


The "Vision of the Woman in the Epnah," speaks mainly to Israel 


with the message also directed toward every “individual. The 

ephah is a Hebrew measure. Xveryone has 2 measure of sin; and - 
until thet measure is filled up, God's long suffering will wait for 
repentance and reformation. If the measure is filled up, the 
weight of God's wrath will fall and crush the sinner with great 
punishment and the impenitint shall be driven to rest on his own 
iniquities in exile. (5:5-11) 


The “Vision of the Four Chariots and Their Horses speaks of God's 
judgement upon the earth. The four chariots depict universal 
judgment coming from the valley of Jehoshaphat which is the place 
of judgement. The bronze mountains signify God's invincible and 
overpowering strength. Thus, God's judgement wiit de overpowering. 


- The colors mean this; red designates war and blosushned, blac 


means death 4nd famine, white denotes triumph and victory, strong 
dappled on mean pestilence and plagues. Wherezver tne norses g0, 
their colots signify what happens to the particular area. Tne 

black oneS go to Babyion followed by the white horses. ‘ne dappled 
ones go /fto Egypt while the red ones to patrolling tne whole earth. 


Babylony?s doom. (6:1-8) 
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ABSTRACT ON ZERUBBABEL AS THE "BRANCH" IN ZECHARIAH 3:8 AND 6:12 


The view to be set forth is that the "Branch" spoken of in 
Zechariah 3:8 and 6:12 is used syimbolically of Zerubbabel. Some 
of the main arguments put forth by scholars for interpreting the 
passages in this way are as follows: 
1. That the entire section in 3:8 which has to do with the "Branch" 
was an editorial addition. 

A. This therefore eliminates the argument that the passage cannot 
relate to Zerubbabel because it is speaking of priestly char- 
acteristics (3:7, c.f. Is. 62:9 and Hag. 2:21). 

B. Also, the argument that Zerubbabel cannot be the one intended 
because the "Branch" is considered still to come and Zerubbabel 


was already there, building th le (Ezra 5:2). 
2. That the name Joshua was ancenmandations~ fr) 0x) 282° Min 2 
Az To exalt the priesthood above. 6ader, whom it is assumed 
was envisioned by Haggai and Zechariah above the priests (3:8, 
c.f. Hag. 2:2 and Zech. 4:10). 
B. Or, make the history more credible since the priestly line 
stayed strong and the leaders did not (6:12,3c.f. Matt. 2:1ff). 
That the passage, "branch out from where He is7"(NASB) in 6:12 
is speaking of a personal subject having to do with his condition, 
-as opposed to an impefsonal gubjeet speaking of its material 
Ne prosperity. ~ Nob py, .- mae teh * 
“AA. Improbable that the verb in this éTausa) (trans. : from under him) 
) would be anything but personal since the following verbs all 
have personal subjects (vs. 13). 


e = rg The context is cited as evidence that the Messiah is not being 


ree _spoken of here. 
. ~f’e, One prerequisite is that the coming one build the temple 
Pane TO. (Exra 3:8, Zech. ):9). Se eee i ey, 
, pest’ Another, that he be a contemporary of Zechariah (Ezra 5:1,2). 
Garg, c+ Joshua cannot be in view here since he is not cited as the 
“ye Gone to officially build the temple (4:10). 
4. That Zechariah's references must be taken to show Zerubbabel 
as the decendant of David (c.f. Is. 11:1; Jer. 23:5-6; 33:14-16). 

A, Since for Haggai he is Yahweh's "servant" and his "chosen one," 
his "signet ring" (Hag. 2:23, c.f. Jer. 22:2). 

B. Therefore, representing for both prophets the ideal of Davidic 
Kingship (Hag. 2:21-22; Zech. :6=7 )e 

S. Other scholars cite extra-biblical material and concepts for 
support. 

A. Zerubbabel could not be officially crowned because of his 
appointment by the Persian Empire, and the threats of treason 
which would arise from it. 

B. The Akkadian translation of Zerubbabel is "Babylon's Sprout." 
Fortunately, for this writer the view on scribes is that they 

did not make emmendations or scribal glosses, negating most of the 
above arguments to be true. This makes the casual reading of the 
two scriptures considered perfectly adequate in themselves, leaving 
Joshua the high priest a symbol of the Messiah who came and is 


coming again. 
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ABSTRACT ON THE DATING OF MALACHI 


There are certain details that one can consider in determining a date 
for Malachi. Though these details do not conclude a specific date, they 


do help narrow down a dating for Malachi. 


I. Unity: "The essential unity of the Book of Malachi has never been called 
in question. Editorial additions are few and slight. The only 
passages that have been attacked as not belonging to the original 
prophecy are 2:7,11,12; and 4:4,6," “. 

Pepa 
II. Post exilic : 1. Choice of words. Uses the word governor, (A Persian age ) 
Zo, LEAs eee it dates after 536 B.C. 
> hd 

III. Temple: Rebuilding began in-586 under Shesbazzar, and finished in 515 B.C. 
"The temple is evidently completed and sacrifices are being of- 
fered (1:7-10); "The fact that worship has degenerated into mere 
routine suggests that some time has passed since its rebuilding.” 


IV. Malachi's relationship to Nehemiah: Items in common. 
Cite Nehemiah 13:29 and Malachi 2:8 (polluted priesthood). 
Nehemiah 13:23-27 and Malachi 2:10-16 (mixed marriages). 
Nehemiah 13:10-12 and Malachi 3:10 (failure to pay the tithes), 


: Nehemiah goes to Jerusalem in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
which was in 445 B.C. z= 
Nehemiah returns to Jerusalem in 423 B.C. EALAsS NEAR 
LEVEN 
V. Conclusion: The dating of Malachi is an open question. { fF 
l 
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p, MALACHI -AUTHOR 


In the discussion of the authorship of Malachi, three 


translations are rendered. First of these is the trad- 


@/Y 
{ <i! itional approach, that of the word "Malachi" being tran- 
| pb 


Slated "My messenger." Along with this, is the discus- 


¥ 
| 4 ff 
Ww 
pre) sion of whether or not the word Malachi is a proper 


name or an official title. 
“Meet The second translation stems from the translation 
er of the Septuagint, where we see the wording "by the 
hand of His messenger." Confirmation is obtained in 
the Second Book of Esdras in the Apocrypha. Here too, 
is argument as to the name being a proper name or 
common noun, 


The third translation comes from the Targum of 


pA. Z 
——— FSF 


D 
@ 


@ ren 4/2! view include John Calvin, Jerome, and Rabbi Rashi. 


A possible fourth view puts the authorship of 


“pen Bi23 622 Malachi back into anonymity, claiming it to be edited 


“ih material belonging to the end of Zechariah. Use of the 
phrase "burden of the word of.the Lord" is the key 
to this idea. 
4 Eine 18°? An interesting sidenote is the presence of a name 


Malchijah appearing twice in the listings in” 
Nehemiah. This would have a direct bearing on the 


fourth theory for authorship of Malachi. 


kN IF 23-27 v 


Jonathan, which in Malachi 1:1 adds the phrase "Malachi, Ves _ 


a aac > < 
whose name is called Ezra the Scribe." Endorsers of this Ae 
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ABSTRACT ON HAGGAI 2:1-9 


Ambiguity is present in this passage of Haggai. This can be seen in 
the many interpretations of Haggai 2:7. Is the proper interpretation 
"desire of nations" (K.J.V.) or is it better interpreted “wealth of all 
the nations?” To refrain from having excessive subjectivity reign when 
interpreting any contextual guidepost must be clung to and utilized. Such 
is my position with Haggai 2:8. 


The mention of “silver and gotd" in 2:8 is seen as the most immediate 
guidepost in interpreting this section (2:1-9). Its position between verses 
7 and 9, both of which refer to "glory" seems to be extremely awkward and 
intrusive unless the "glory" of these two verses has as a primary meaning 
=~ "material splendor." Such a meaning for "glory" would be quite natural 
for the Hebrew word. This "material splendor" also seems to be the point 
Of comparison in the questions of Haggai 2:3 "Who is left among you who 
saw this Temple in its former glory? And how do you see it now? Does it 
seem to you like nothing in comparison?" (N.A.S.V.) 


Another guidepost is seen in Isaiah 60:4-9. The reference is to a 
gathering of people and material splendor to the city of the Lord in the 
kingdom age. The "glory" in 60:5 and "glorified" in 60:9 both come after 
references to "gold" and much other material goods. 


Still another guidepost is Zechariah 14:14. In it there is reference 
to the gathering of "gold and silver and garments in great abundance" 
unto Jerusalem. 


With the idea that “glory” has as a primary meaning in this context 
(Haggai 2:1-9) material splendor, the question as to what meaning is behind 
the word translated "desire" (K.J.V.) is given some light. With the 
previously mentioned references in Isaiah and Zechariah in mind there 
appears sufficient evidence (for this author) to see in Haggai 2:1-9 a 
parallel reference. Thus the best interpretation of Haggai 2:7 seems to 
be that given in the N.A.S.V., "And I will shake all nations; and they will 
come with the wealth of all nations; and I will fill this house with my 
glory." 


Although "glory" is seen as having a primary meaning of material 
splendor, the glory of material things can not he understood in its 
magnificence apart from a proper perspective of those things in relation 
to the God who created them. It must always be remembered “the silyer is 
Mine and the gold is Mine," declares the Lord of hosts." 
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HISTORICAL SETTING OF JOEL 2 


I. The Locust Plague of chapters one and two 
Literal-contemporary with Joel 
Symbolic-northern army bent on the destruction of Judah 
-moral decadence of Judah 
-four world powers mentioned in Daniel 
II. The tense of 2:18,19 
ASV, RSV-Past 
KJV- Future 
Is this a prophetic future or had this found fulfillment 
in the time of Joel? 
III. The blessings and judgments in chapter three 
Future-culminating with the final Day of Yahweh 


Past-completed in the days of Joel 
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THE DAY OF THE LORD AND TRE DAY OF CHRIST 
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ABSTRACT ON THE DAY OF THE LORD 


I. Introduction: 

'Thectwo major questions which need to be answered in regard 
to the Day of Yahweh are (1) what does it encompass and (2) 
how will it come into human history. 

II. Various Viewpoints 


—- 
— 


Rebirth of Israel (Jewish) 


This will be a time when Yahweh will defeat Israel's enemies 


and re~establish Israel as a holy nation. 

Escatological view (von Red, Vos, tichrodt, Elinor) 
Proponents place this event at the end of the Church age, 
and see no partial fulfillment. 

Realized Escatological (Ryrie) | 

Ryrie has room for a partial fulfillment, but his main 
emphasis is yet future. 

Ubiquitous Realized Escatological (Jenni) 

This view holds that there are many "Days" of Yahweh which 
have occured throughout history. 

The Long Day View 

The Day of Yahweh began at the Christ event and culminates 
at the Parousia and the inauguration:of, the Millenniun. 
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Abstract 
We needéd te see if there was a -cennection between chapter 1 and 
chapter 2 in erder te determine whether the plague in chapter 2 is 
literal, There were: several different views -cencerning the plague; 
1, Chapter 1-2:11 is the same plague 
as Beth are literal 


bs Beth are prephetic: 
c. Ohapter 1 is literal with chapter 2 as elaberatien 


Pa 


2. Chapter 2 is prephetic--based :en:the trumpet call 
a. This chapter is cempletely:symbelic 
be This chapter is net symbeiic, but explains what will happen: 
in the final Day ef the LORD 
The next major point te leok at is the tense ef the verbs -used:in. 
2:18 and 19, as a result ef the prephet demanding repentance en the 
part ef the peeple, (maybe the LORD will have pity en His people). 


1, The pewsple did net repent yet, but we-will see fulfillment in 
the day of the LORD at the end ef the age: 


2. The people repented, and the LORD called eff the lecust plague 
fer the time being. 
'The nertherner' interpetatien.depends en-whether this chapter is a 
literal lecust plague er whether it is prephetic. 
1. The Nertherner is the lecust themselzes, if this is lecusts. 
26 The Northern army is compared te either Geg er Assyria. 
3. The nertherner is the Teous’. slagua but is alse part ef the 


unfulfilled prephesy, that is seen in. chapter 2, so refers te 
Ezekiel 38 and 39. 
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‘Joel/Acts 


Passages: Joel 2:28-32, Acts 2:16-21 
Introduction: There are basically four views of interpretation. 


_. A.The Illustrative Position. Holders of this position are Curtis 

Mitchell, The New Catholic Enyclopedia and Charles L. Feinbergs. 
*This position believes that Joel 2 was not fulfilled on the day = - 

of Pentecost. Feinberg says, "the best position to take is tnat. 
Peter used Joels'’s prophecy as arr illustration of what was trans- 
piring im his day and not.as a fulfillment of this prediction." 
Mitchell notes, "‘this is that' referring to an illustration not 
a fulfillment." ee 


BeThe Continual Position. Supporters here are Keil and Delitzsch, © 
Calvin and Hengstenberg. 

*#These men hold that the outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost was the initial fulfillment of Joel 2. It is being con- 
tinued or carried through the Church Age with the final or complete 
fulfillment in the Kingdom Age. The foundational bricks of this 
belief are 1.) Acts 2:38-39 2.) A new added interpretation ofilast 
days. "Now by the last davs , or fulness of time , is meant the 
staole and firm condition of the Church, in the manifestation sor 
revealing of Christ."--Calvin. 3.) A chronology of time as not 
essential. 4.) Interpreting Acts 2:19~-20 as metaphorical expressions 
and historical. 


C.The Completed Position. Holders are Leslie Allen, most of the 
Church Fathers, F.F. Bruce, Laetsch, Lenski, Luther, Rackham, Robert 
H. Smith. 

#The position is as the name implies which is all of Joel 2?.28-32 
was fulfilled during the time period of Jesus and the Apostles. 
Laetsch declares the reason why God's Spirit was not poured out on 
all flesh is becxuse all men did not make themscives available to 
Him. Luther imagines that “prophet, prophesying. vision and dreams 
are all one thing, namely the knowledge of God through Christ which 
the Holy Spirit kindles. . ." Bruce believes the sun darxening ana 
moon turning to blood took place during the Passover weet. 


D.The Partial-Fulfillment Positiom Supporters here are the I.C.C., 
Ironside, Chuck Smith, G. Campbell Morgan, E. S. Young, Michac”> Green. 
*This position maintains that a portion of Jcel 2 was fulfilled 
on Pentecost. The complete fulfillment of Joel 2 is stiil fu-uvre 
to begin consummation in the sixth seal cf Rev. 6:12-17 and the 
Kingdom Age. This view best fits the Biblical Texts. 1.! It does 
not take either extremes as do the Illustrative or Compieted Positions. 
2.) This positicn is adjusted to the Texts not the Texts to this 
position. 3.)It does not reley on new defintions, hidden iater- 
~~, pretations, or vague meanings. 4.) It is consitent with Peter's 
, own words and other portions of Scripture... 
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SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS ON HAGGAT 2:1- 


Remerks on particuler espects of this passage are mentioned here 


simplify understanding and concisely explain my conclusions. 


nn 


The reference in 2:3 to "this house" heaving a former and a latter 
glory, elthough thought by some to mean more than one temple, 

does refer to only one. The difference is in the point of glory. 
It is necessery to understand the entire kingdom in its pre- 
captivity condition to understand "the former glory." The glory 
of the Lord was in the temple prior to the ceptivity. put the 
sacred ofjects were gone after +he Captivity, ena with them went 
God's glory end tms the temple's glory. This was an illustration 
of the fect that God's glory also left the kingdom«efter the 
ceptivity. 


There is disagreement with the euthenticity of 2:5e. The 
ommition of the Hebrew in the Septuigent end the erypbic style, 
however, ere insufficient evidence thet it is 2 scribel gloss. 

+ is an importent foundation for the following promise. God is 
with His people end ready to renew His reletionship with them. 


The passege in 2: te ‘once more in a little while" is part of the 
prophet's Gena messege. severel events were to take place 
in the immediete miwiety YVerious later events coincide with 
revolutions in the Persian end creek empires. 


The disputed pessage in 2:7 "the desire of all netions" cannot 
iv 


be ven a oe 1ic interpretstion. The subject cannot refer 

tO 2 person beceuse the verb is in the plural. The following 
verse 8 helps to clarify that this pessage must refer to the 

weelth of ell nations. The nstions will ultimately recognize God 
end bring their gifts to the temple demonstrating their faith. 
Although meny commentetors heve supported the messienic interpretation 
of 2:6-9, further study has indicated to more contemporary 
comnentetors that this is not possible. Instead it refers directly 


to the beginning of the Messienic kingdom at the time of the second 
advent of Christ. The ult inete fulfillment of 2:6-9 is not 
primerily materiel but, spi SaCUBs» Material splendor without 
spiriturl glory is worthless to God. 
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ABSTRACT ON HAGGAI 2:1-9 
Dsine 0 TRE RUBIO, 


Ambiguity is present in this passage of Haggai. This can be seen in 
the many interpretations of Haggai )2:7. Is the proper interpretation 
"desire of nations" (K.J.V.) or is/ it better interpreted "wealth of all 
the nations?” To refrain from having excessive subjectivity reign when 
interpreting any contextual guidepost must be clung to and utilized. Such 
_ is my position with Haggai 2:8. 


The mention of "silver and gotd" in 2:8 is seen as the most immediate 
guidepost in interpreting this section (2:1-9). Its position between verses 
7 and 9, both of which refer to "glory" seems to be extremely awkward and 
intrusive unless the "glory" of these two verses has as a primary meaning 
~+ "material splendor." Such a meaning for "glory" would be quite natural 
for the Hebrew word. This "material splendor" also seems to be the point 
Of comparison in the questions of Haggai 2:3 "Who is left among you who 
Saw this Temple in its former glory? And how do you see it now? Does it 
seem to you like nothing in comparison?" (N.A.S.V.) 


Another guidepost is seen in Isaiah 60:4-9. The reference is to a 
gathering of people and material splendor to the city of the Lord in the 
Kingdom age. The “glory" in 60:5 and "glorified" in 60:9 both come after 
references to "gold" and much other material goods. 


Still another guidepost is Zechariah 14:14. In it there is reference 
to the gathering of "gold and silver and garments in great abundance" 
unto Jerusalem. 


With the idea that "glory" has as a primary meaning in this context 
(Haggai 2:1-9) material splendor, the question as to what meaning is behind 
the word translated "desire" (K.J.V.) is given some light. With the 
previously mentioned references in Isaiah and Zechariah in mind there 
appears sufficient evidence (for this author) to see in Haggai 2:1-9 a 
parallel reference. Thus the best interpretation of Haggai 2:7 seems to 
be that given in the N.A.S.V., "And I will shake all nations; and they will 
come with the wealth of all nations; and I will fill this house with my 
glory." 


Although "glory" is seen as having a primary meaning of material 
splendor, the glory of material things can not be understood in its 
magnificence apart from a proper perspective of those things in relation 
to the God who created them.* It must always be remembered "the silyer is 
Mine and the gold is Mine," declares the Lord of hosts." 


Mike Gaston 
Minor Prophets 
December, 1980 


Abstract: Peter's Use of Joel in Acts 2 


I. The Problem: Peter quotes Joel 2:28-32 during his sermon on 
the Day of Pentecost in Acts 2:17-21. Was he claiming ful- 
fillment, and if so, to what extent? 


II. No Fufillment- Illustration. Held by Feinberg and Ryrie. 
A. The View. Proponents of the Illustration View hold that 
Peter was not claiming fulfillment, but was referring 
to a well-known prophecy in order to illustrate what 
was happening on the Day of Pentecost. The prophecy 
itself refers to a pouring out of the Spirit in the 
future, either in the tribulation or millenium. 
B. Support 
1. Context of Joel: Chapter 2:16-26 is the destuction 
of the Northern Army invading Jerusalem, Chapter 3 
refers to Armageddon. Outpouring comes in between. 
2. Context of Acts 
a. Peter did not use the usual formula for fulfillment. 
b. The events prophecied did not occur. 
C. Problems 
1. Context of Joel: Chapter 2:16-26 could be literal plague. 
2. Context of Acts: There is no "usual scriptural for- 
mula for fulfilled prophecy, "This is that..." must 
= be taken at face value, 


III. Various views on Fulfillment 
A. Total Fulfillment. Loosely held by Bruce. 
1. The View: Peter saw total fulfillment in the events 
of the crucifixion, when the sun was darkened, and 
the moon possibly appeared red. 
2. Main Problem: Juggles the order of Joel's prophecy. 
Natural wonders should occur after the outpouring. 
B."Pint-Cup Fulfillment." Held by Barnhouse. 
1. The View: Pentecost was a partial fulfillment of Joel's 
prophecy. A future, complete fulfillment is pending. 
Allows for "two or even three fulfillments" of prophecy. 
2. Problem: allows for tremendous subjectivity in inter- 
pretation. Also, not demanded by the situation. 
C. Commencement of Fulfillment. Held by Keil and Delitzsch. 
1. View:Peter saw the beginning of the process of ful- 
fillment. 
2. Problem: Puts "Day of Lord" at 70 A.D., and every 
national destruction after that. 


IV. Conclusion: The writer's conclusion is a variation of the 
Commencement view. Peter saw the beginning of the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. This process has taken almost 2000 years. 
The church today is in the midst of Acts 2:17. When this 
outpouring is complete, the great Day of the Lord will arrive. 
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~ (23:9-12] 


is not as clear as the CD translation in referring to the 
future. Verse 6, as it reads in the MT, “is evidently 
corrupt” (Mitchell, wp. cit., 65), and is differently trans- 
lated by the LXX. The LXX detinitely looks to yet one 
more messianic act ct God, which Heb 12:26 recowrazed 
in Jesus’ resurrection (see J. van der Ploeg, RB $4 {1947} 
226). Commentators will often reject cither ‘tone mo- 
ment yet” or “‘a little while,” especially the former. It 
is safe to hold that Haggai definitely looked beyond the 
immediate moment, but just how far is problematical. 
Perhaps, as in Dt-Is, *‘tomorrow”’ and the distant future 
merged in a haze of glory. The theological emphasis, 
however, remains the unique presence of God in the 
messianic age; blessings shared by all the world; the 
hturgical character of the new community; ‘‘fulfillment’’ 
of the Mosaic priesthood. 

9 (C) The Third Discourse (2:10-19). the 
ninth month: It is Chisley (our November-December) 
when Haggai speaks with ancient prophetic insistence 
upon interior holiness (Am 4:4-5; Hos 6:1-6; Is 1:11- 
17). But unlike the earlier prophets, he defers to the 
priesthood for a ‘‘decision”’ (térd, an authoritative judg- 
ment given orally; cf. Zech 7:2-3; Mal 2:7). The priests’ 
answer probably refers to the rules of Lv 6:20-21 
(= 6:27-28 in Douay). 14. so is this people, and so is this 
nation: Undoubtedly Haggai wants to insist that evil 
exerts a much greater influence than goodness, but this 
vague statement leaves us confused about the identity of 
; the evil or unclean group. It is usually held that Haggai is 
~~ rejecting Samaritan help. These were descendants of 
g Pa tea foreigners, brought iio Palestine by the Assyrians (2 Kgs 
; 17), who worshiped Yahweh with strange practices and 
false ideas. Here lies the beginning of a hateful rivalry so 
evident in the Gospels (Lk 9:52-54; Ju 4:9) and attested to 
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The book is to be divided into two major sections: 
chs. 1-8, 9-14. That the first part was written by the 
prophet Zechariah has always been admitted, but there is 
now an almost universal agreement among scholars that 
the second part is to be traced to a different and later 
source. 


(1) Chapters 1-8. 
12 (A) The Prophet Zechariah. (See com- 
ment on 1:1.) This man was probably born in a priestly 
family (Neh 12:4,16), and, like the prophet-priest Ezekiel, 
he allowed his priestly status to dominate his personality 
aad work. In fact he completed a process initiated by 
Ezekiel, whereby prophetic leadership succumbed to an 


Zecharizs 389 


by inccs history (sec |. W. Rothste. . jude and Sameri.aner 
[BW ANT 3; Stuttgart, 1909]; Jj. yeremias, Jerusalen zur 
Zeit ; su 2 [and ed.; Gottingen, 1958) 224-31). Others 
like Gelin (BJ 7-17) teel that the vcrse was later reinter- 
preted <o refer to the Samaritans zr 4:1-5s). Haggai 
was condemning the Jews for their half-hearted effort in 
keeping the Law. 

15-39. (See 1:15, where some commentators transfer 

these verses.) Prophetic themes agai color the words of 
Haggai. When Israel separates herself trom God, she 
cuts herself off from the source of every blessing (Dt 
28:22). 17. return to me, says the Lord: Poverty and 
disappointment, although a punishment for sin, should 
move Israci to do so (this translation is an adaptation of a 
damaged Hebr text, with the help or Am 4:9). 18. The 
MT reads, ‘‘ninth month,” and hermonizes with 2:10; 
the CCD suggests ‘‘sixth monui’’ and associates this 
verse with 1:1§a. The entire verse is usually considered a 
later gioss. 19. The text is in very poor condition. 
10 (D) The Fourth Discourse (2:20-23).  Hag- 
gai speaks a second time, on the twenty-fourth day ©: the 
ninth month (cf. 2:10). 23. God will save his people 
through the Davidic dynasty, here represented by Zerub- 
babel (cf. 1:1). Zerubbabel is addressed with a serics of 
messianic titles: “my servant’? (sec comment on Is 42:1); 
“signet ring,” used for impressing the royal seal on official 
documents (3 Kgs 21:8), worn either hanging fro. the 
neck (Gn 38:18) or placed on the right hand (Jer 22:24). 
There is a deliberat reference to Jer 22:24; the words 
concerning the Davidic dynasty, in the person of Jehoi- 
achin, shall be reversed. It is questionable whether or . ot 
Haggai expected the full realization in the lifetiac of 
Zerubbabel. Perhaps, like Deutero-isaiah, he hoped tor 
this proximate fulfillment but was not sure. 
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almost comipictely priestly dominated theocracy. Zech- 
ariah lived, therctore, ata critical period, when the whole 
direction of Israci’s later religious lufe, extending even 
into NT times, was being firmly set. His ministry cx- 
tended at least from October-November, 520 (1:1) until 
November, 518 (7:1. These dates « sicide with the carly 
years after the return irom the u.oylonian Exile. de 
was a contemporary of Haggai, and for a asonth each 
re-entorced the word of the other that the Temple mist 
be rebuilt (Ezr $:1f.}. 

Not only did his ministry extend over a much longer 
period cian that of Hasgai, but he also seems to have been 
a man. of greater versatility in miuid and language, with a 
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keener sense of the practical. He possessed che rare com- 
bination of grand hopes and plain speech His was just 
the approach necessary in this “day of small beginnings’ 
(4:10). A discouraged people needed to >e reassured that 
God would definitely fulfil! their messiaru. dreams. Zech- 
ariah therciore, spoke his dreams for the future in the 
finest apocalyptic style (1:7-6:8). But tue people must 
not conjure up romantic fancies on the distant horizon 
and leave undone the work immediately a: hand (1:1-6). 
Nor must they argue theoretically about fasting when the 
widow and the orphan were homeless | ¢ hungry (7:1- 
14). He spoke eloquently in two distit.: <yles: He was 
both.an apocalyptic artist and a reforming prophet. 
What is even more extraordinary, he was able to combine 
both styles in a single speech; many of his visions insist 
upon moral integrity for the worshiper of God: puri- 
fication of the high priest (ch. 3); the flying scroll and 
bushel removing the people’s sins (ch. 5). 

We suspect, however, that Zechariah never quite 

achieved the full independence of speech characteristic of 
the pre-exilic prophets. As G. A. Smith pointed out, he 
seems over-anxious about his reception as a prophet (The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets [vol. 2; N.Y., n.d.] 266-67) 
and too insistent that ‘the Lord of hosts has sent me’’ 
(2:13,15; 4:9; 6:15). For the historical background 
—> 2 above. 
13 (B) The Message. Zecchariah’s first interest 
centered around the rebuilding of the Temple and its 
worthy liturgical worship. Like Haggai, ine realized that 
Judaism could not survive without the Teinple, for this 
building was the symbol of God’s presence among his 
people, the assurance that the great redemptive acts of the 
past would be repeated in each succeeding age, until the 
messianic age. The Lord, he tells the people, ‘‘will be... 
an encircling wall of fire” for Jerusalem and ‘“‘will be the 
glory in her midst” (2:9; cf. 2:14,16-17; 8:3). 

This presence of Yahweh demands perfect purity. 
Zechariah therefore, sees the flying scroll and the flying 
bushel (§:1-11) as agents removing from Jerusalem her 
sins and wickedness. He condemns more than ritual 
mistakes (Lv 4:1-2); he uses terms designating ‘‘sin’’ and 
“malice”: ‘dw6n (3:9; 5:6); rif‘d (5:8). The transforma- 
tion of Jerusalem must reach to the heart of the people. 
Even the high priest Joshua must be thoroughly cleansed 
(3:1-10). The moralism, therefore, is much more pro- 
nounced than in Haggai. 

The people cannot postpone their reformation to some 
distant messianic age; what they do right now has a 
profound effect upon the fulfillment of the promises. 
“A measuring linc” of divine mercy is even now 
“stretched over Jerusalem” and God is proclaiming: 
“‘My cities shall again overflow with prosperity” (1:17). 

His concern for the Temple, however, tended to elevate 
the priesthood above the prophet’s role. True, in Zecha- 
riah the prophet remains superior. When a delegation 
asked about fasting, it was he who answered thei (7:3). 
Nevertheless, he is among the last of the authentic 
prophets whose coherent and extensive work remains (cf, 
Chary, Les prophetes, 159). 

14 Zechariah not only advances she cause of the 
priest over the prophet, but he also witnesses the complete 
eclipse of the Davidic family. There was a temporary 
restoration of the royal family in the person of Zerub- 
babel. Before the Exile, the king controlled the Temple 
and the priesthood (1 Kgs 1-2; 8); after the Exile, the 
Davidic heir shared equal power with the high priest. 
Zechariah sees this governor standing beside the high 
priest; together, both men act as two olive trees who 
supply oil for warmth and light (4:i-4). of as two 
anointed ones who share the ruling power (4:11-14). 
Zechariah will even perform the coronation oi Zerubbabel 


[23:13-16] 


(6:0%). Hut Zerubbabel slips away trom history and 
thereafter we hear no more of the Davidic faraily. 
The Prophet’s greater attention toward the Temple 
assured tne succession of the priesthood to complete 
power, 

There i: a great advance in angclology through the 
preaching of Zechariah. Angels exercise a more prom- 
inent place in his visons than they do even in the later 
writing of Dn (cf. H. G. Mitchell, Haggai and Zechariah 
{ICC; N.Y., 1912] 103). The delineation of an evil 
power (satan) appears explicit in 3:1 (+ 26 below). 
This theological development of angels and demons 
means that God himself has become more and more 
transcendent; to maintain the personal concern of 
the Lord for his people, angels and demons act as 
mediators. 

Zechariah also reaches beyond the limited scope of 
Haggai’s preaching, through a more pronounced univer- 
salism. At a time when memories were still haunted 
with the sorrows and agonies of the Exile, the Prophet 
is not afraid to declare that ‘“‘many nations shall join 
themselves to the Lord” (2:15). They shall even ‘‘come 
to seek the Lord of hosts in Jerusalem and...implore 
the favor of the Lord” (8:21-22). It is possible, however, 
that he aligned himself with Haggai in the anti-Samaritan 
movement (see comments on 7:2-3; Hag 2:10-19). 

The reader will discover many phrases usually associ- 

ated with the NT or with some other, better-known 
prophet—e.g., Isaiah. Not only the first part of Zech but 
especially the second part draw heavily from previous 
sacred traditions. It seems to have been one of the favorite 
books of NT writers: the four horsemen (1:7ff.; Ap 
6:1-8); the measuring of the holy city (1:16; Ap 1i:1-2); 
the two olive trees and lampstands (4:1-3,11-14; Ap 
11:4-10)', the king meek and riding on an ass (9:9; Mt 
21:9); the good shepherd priced at 30 pieces of silver 
(rr:12; Mt 26:15; 27:9-10); the transpierced one 
(12:10ff.; “Jn 19:37; Ap i:7j, the scattering of the sheep 
(13:7ff.; Mt 26:31); ete. 
15 {C) Style. According to Gelin (R-F :, 564), 
Zechariah originally prepared a diary or journal of 
his visions; to this autobicgraphical section, other remem~ 
brances were added by the editor of the book. The apoc- 
alyptic style is not as fully developed as we find in Dn, 
but it is tar beyond the carlicr stage, as evidenced by 
Is 24-27. An apocalypse is always, as the name implies 
(“to unveil’’), a revelation ofa secret, known only to God, 
and communicated most often through an angel. The 
author of apocalypse is above all a seer; he sees very 
deeply beneath the surface of reality and presents his 
knowledge in the form of 2 vision. Vision, it must be 
noted, is a literary feature, not necessarily an actual reality. 
Because the knowledge is so sublime, the seer feels obliged 
to use an abundance of images. Each symbol has its own 
value and ricaning, and everything can be a symbol: 
colors; numbers; clothing; parts of the body; animals; 
etc. These symbols are heaped one upon another—to an 
extent that seems weird and baffling to the modern reader 
but that may be congenial to the modern artist—for the 
apocalyptic writer is not at all concerned about the total 
effect. Each symbol must be appreciated independently 
of the others. The prophet has succeeded, in fact, if he 
has stunned the reader with the sense of the numinous 
(— Post-exilic Period, 20: 12-14; 21-27). 


(Boismard, M.-E., L’ Apocalypse [BJ; 2nd ed.; Paris, 1953] 
7-9. Frost, S. B., Old Testament Apocalyptic (London, 1952]. 
Rowley, HH. H., The Relevance of Apocalytptic [and ed.; 
London, 1947]. Vawter, B., CBQ 22 [1960] 33-46.) 


16 (D) Text. The Hebr for Zech is in very poor 
condition. The book is strewn with corruptions that must 


ee naTt 
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be emended (see comments on 2:10,12-13; 3:73 6:10-15; 
7:2; 8:12; 9:1; 11:5; 14:4-5). Italso seems certain that 
later hands rather freely added explanatory notes or 
glosses (see comments on 1:1; 2:2,4; 3:8-10; 4:6b-10a; 
6:3; 7:1,8; 8:13; 1:17; 12:2-3; 14:7). A sovercly 
damaged text, as well as the apocalyptic style of writing, 
| justify Jerome’s remark that Zech is the most obscure 

- book in the Bible. 

: (II) Chapters 9-14. 
me 17 (A) The Prophecy of Deutero-Zechariah. 
© The differences in style between First and Second Zech- 
> ariah are so great that one must either posit two or more 
= authors or clse admit that the single author possessed a 
weird, split personality. Chapters 1-8 and 9-14 manifest 
> many of the same variations usually noted between Is 
I-35 and 40-66. We can summarize the differences as 
follows: 


Be 1-8 9-14 

he clear historical allusions obscure or no historical 

bg allusions 

~~ precise dates no dates 

> concern over the Temple’s no mention of rebuilding the 
reconstruction, Joshua, and Temple, Joshua, or Zcrub- 
Zerubbabel babel 

prosaic, redundant, involved _ poetical, direct, simple 

indirectly influenced by the quotes from, or direct allu- 
thought of Ezckiel sions to, Hos, Is, Dt, Jer, 
Ez, Jl, Jb 

messianism centers in Judah, 
with only secondary refer- 
ences to Jerusalem and 
Davidic family 


~ messianism centers in Jeru- 
_ salem and the revival of 
_ the Davidic house 


2 


Chapters 9-14 are further subdivided into two major 
ee sections (9-11, 12-14), cach of which is introduced by the 
|, succinct formula, massa’, ‘ta burden.” The original por- 
S s tion of the first section included 9:1-8,11-17; 10:3b-12; 
ie 11:4-16; the other verses comprising chs. 9-11 would 
have been added at the same time that chs. 12-14 were 
_./, joined and the entire ensemble of chs. 1-14 put together. 
> The first masa’ is usually dated very soon after the in- 
- vasion of Alexander the Great (332); its general attitude is 
racy ~ favorable toward the foreigner. In the second, a violent 
_» antagonism has built up toward non-Jewish culture. A 
© dependency upon Jl places it after that book. The latest 
* date for this second section would be 200, because Jesus 
ben Sira, author of the Book of Sirach, explicitly 
mentions ‘‘the twelve minor prophets,” as though this 
~ part of the sacred Scriptures were complete (Sir 49:10). 
“Scholars are rejecting the opinion of K. Marti, W. 
Nowack, and B. Duhm that chs. 9-14 originated during 
» the Maccabean period (167-134). 
~ 18 (B) The Message. The meteoric conquests 
of Alexander the Great reminded the Prophet of what 
God can and will do when the messianic day approaches. 
imilar to Deutero-Isaiah’s attitude toward Cyrus (Is 45), 
7 Deutero-Zechariah may have felt that Alexander was the 
 Lord’s anointed to establish the universal kingdom of the 
sclect. He speaks of even the once hated Philistine as ‘a 
‘remnant for our God...like a family in Judah” (9:7). 
The same universalism extends also into the second 
massa’, where it is written that ‘‘all’”’ shall ‘come to sacri- 
fice” at Jerusalem (14:21). However, chs. 12 and 14 first 
foresee a mighty war fought almost ferociously against 
*the foreigners. The Prophet, therefore, is preoccupied 
‘with the theocratic war of the final great day. 
ie oe The original words of both parts centered attention 
upon Judah rather than upon the royal city of Jerusalem. 
A later redactor, perhaps the one who joined chs. 9-11 
and 12-14, and who possibly formed the present book, 
inserted tributes to the Davidic royalty and to Jerusalem 
-(9:9-10; 12:7-8). 
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The victory will be achieved only at the cost of great 
suffering; God’s people must be completely purified 
before they will be ready to enjoy his kingdom. The 
sorrows of 2!] people wil! be experienced by the good 
shepherd of t1:4-16 and 13:7-9 or by the transpierced 
one of 12:10-14; through their bond with these great 
leaders, the people will participate in the former’s victory 
and holiness. Priests have an equal status with the royal 
family in the day of mourning. From its lowly position, 
the Davidic family will be thoroughly one with the 
poor; to «se God will grant his kingdom. There- 
fore, ‘‘your king shall come to you...meck”; in him it 
shall be evident that salvation is from God according 
to his just promises—‘‘a just savior’ is the messiah 
(9:9). 

For the most part, however, the Davidic family is 

overlooked. The author(s) of the major parts of chs. 9-14 
looked to Yahweh as their king and leader (9:16; 14:16). 
From the sacred liturgy, divine blessings will spread 
through the land; the messianic reign will be a perpetual 
Feast of Tabernacles, a constant thanksgiving for a bounti- 
ful harvest (14:8,16). 
19 (C) The Style. The apocalyptic style of 
chs. 1-8 continues into this second section; in fact, ch. 14 
is written according to the most intense apocalyptic form 
of the Bible. The poctical meter is much more evident 
here than in the first part. The language, however, is 
predominantly much more direct, with less of the weird, 
staggering scenes of chs. 1-8. Although the words are 
simple, the details are too fragmentary, or the text is 
too damaged, for us to reconstruct the historical situa- 
tion. First Zechariah has given more prec'se data but 
at the same time has masked it beneath his strange 
visions. 

Deutero-Zechariah is much less original; or we should 
say that he draws much more freely upon the ancient, 
sacred traditions. In an elaborate study, M. Delcor has 
shown the numerous cases of allusion to and borrowing or 
quoting of chs. 9-14 from Ez, Is 40-66, Jer, Jl, Jb, and 
even Mal (RB 59 [1952] 384-411). 

20 (IM) Outline. The Book of Zechariah may 
be outlined as follows: 


(I) The Prophetic Mission (1:1-8:23) 
(A) Introduction: A Call to Conversion (i :1-6) 
(B) Visions (1:7-6:8) 
(a) First Vision of the Four Horsemen (1:7-17) 
(b) Second Vision of the Four Horns and the Four 
Blacksmiths (2:1-4) (LXX and Vg 1:18-21) 
(c) Third Vision of the New Jerusalem and 
Amplifications (2:5-17) (UXX and Vg 2:1-13) 
(d) Fourth Vision of Joshua, the High Priest 
(321-10; 4:4-10) 
(c) Fifth Vision of the Lampstand and the Two 
Olive Trees (4:1-3,11-14) 
(f) Sixth Vision of the Flying Scroil (5:1-4) 
(g) Seventh Vision of the Flying Bushel (s: 
5-11) 
(h) Eighth Vision of the Four Chariots (6:1-8) 
(C) The Coronation (6:9-15) 
(D) Questions About Fasting (7:1-14) 
(E) Messianic Days (8:1-23) 
(II) Messianic Panorama of Deutero-Zechariah (y:1-14:21) 
(A) The First Burden (g:1-11:17) 
(a) Invasion by the Lord (9:1-8) 
(b) The Messianic King (929-10) 
(c) The Restoration (9:11-17) 
(d) The New Order (10:1-11:3) 
(ec) The Allegory of the Shepherds (:1:4-17) 
(B) The Second Burden (12:1-14:21) 
(a) Jerusalem, God’s Instrument (12.1-9) 
(b) The Great Lamentation (12:10-14) 
(c) The End of Falschood (13 :1-6) 
(d) The Song of the Sword (13:7-9) 
(ce) The Battle for Jerusalem (14:1-21) 
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COMMENTARY 


(1) The Prophetic Mission (1:1-8:23). An 
unknown editor made an anthology of the prophet 
Zechariah’s preaching and reform measures; his collec- 
tion constitutes chs. 1-8. 

21 (A) Introduction: A Call to Conversion 
(1:1-6). The hand of the editor is \vi ent here: i.c., the 
rugged style; the abrupt change of thought (v. 2; the 
indefinite “them” in v. 3); the elaborate notation of year, 
month, and day. Zechariah began his ministry, according 
to the editor, in October-November, 520, two months 
after Haggai’s first recorded discourse. 1. Neh 12:4,16 
mentions a Zechariah, son of Iddo, who is not called a 
prophet but a priest; the two roles, however, are not 
conflicting. The identification “son of Berechiah,” is to be 
rejected; it is not found in Ezr 5:1; 6:14 or Neh 12:16; 
the phrase probably came from Is 8:2, and the confusion 
continues in Mt 23:35. 2. the Lord was indeed angry: An 
allusion to the Babylonian Exile. We notice the editor’s 
interference in the transition from discourse about 
Zechariah in v. 1 to a message addressed to him in v. 2. 
3. He preaches a moral, intcrior conversion. return: 
The Hebr word Sibi lies behind the NT doctrine of 
metanoia (“repentance or ‘change of heart”) in the 
preaching of John the Baptist (Mt 3:2,8), Jesus (Mt 4:16; 
Lk 5:32), and the apostles (Acts 2:38; 3:26). Although 
the word enforces the prophetic message of reform, OT 
usage also associates it with some kind of liturgical act of 
repentance and confession (Hos 6:1; Jer 3:12,22; Ps 
g1:15; Lam $:21; Jl 2:12-28; see ThWNT 4, 976-85). 
As in Lk 7:36-50, conversion is explained from a twofold 
point of view: on man's side, faith and love precede 
God's forgiveness; on God’s side, love and revelation 
must initiate man’s good acts. 4. former prophets: The 
phrase here refers to pre-exilic preachers; later, it is 
applied to Jos, Jgs, Sm, and Kgs, which were considered 
a prophetic judgment on salvation history. be not like 
your fathers: A warning that God can again destroy 
Jerusalem as he did in 587 (Jer 18:11-12; 25:5-I1; Ez 


24). 

22 (B) Visions (1:7-6:8). In the apocalyptic 
style, a prophet is often enough called a “seer” (2 Chr 
12:15), for he presents his inner perception under the 
literary medium of ‘‘visions” and the claborate use of 


images. 
23 (a) First Vision or THE Four Horsemen 
(1:7-17). The first ‘‘vision” occurred in January— 


February, 519 (see Hag 1:1). 9. Angels are frequently 
present in apocalyptic genre to explain the mysterious 
“vision.” x0. After patrolling the earth, the horsemen 
report that the revolts that erupted when Darius I scized 
the throne are quieted (-> 2 above). The revolts may have 
raised Jewish hopes for the messianic breakthrough. 
12. Hence, frustration and anguish gripped the people’s 
morale. seventy years: The 70 years of Jer 25:11 and 
29:10, a symbolic term signifying a long captivity, seem 
interminable (see P. R. Ackroyd, JNES 17 [1958] 23-27; 
E. Vogt, Bib 38 [1957] 236). Some Jews cried for divine 
intervention; others began to doubt (Is $9:1,9,1 1). 
15-16. Even though he does not act at once, God assures 
his people that the messianic promises will most certainly 
be fulfilled. Like Ez 40-48 or Hag in the OT, and Lk or 
Ap in the NT, Zechariah centers all promises around 
Jerusalem. 

24 (b) SeconD Vision oF THE Four Horns AND 
tHE Four BLACKSMITHS (2:1-4) (LXX and Vg 1:18-21). 


(23:21 


The second “‘vision” of the four horns and the four 
blacksmiths indicates that God will subdue all powers 
hostile to his messianic kingdom. 2. Israel: The word 
was probably added to the original text; its presence 
indicates a continuing belief that all 12 tribes would be 
reunited in the new kingdom (cf. Ez 37:15-28). 3. black- 
smiths: Agents of divine destruction (Ez 21:36). 

25 (c) TuirD VISION OF THE NEW JERUSALEM AND 
AmpLIcICATIONS (2:5-17) (LXX and Vg 2:1-13). The 
third vision requires angels to measure the great expanse 
of the new Jerusalem (Ez 40:3; 41:13; Ap 11:1; 21:15). 
8. Walls will not be necessary, for the days of conflict 
and fear are past (Is 49:21; $4:1-3). 9. The messianic 
Jerusalem will bring back the golden days of Moses, 
when God was pictured leading his people by columns of 
clouds and fire (Ex 13:21-22; Nm 9:15ff.; Ez 43:1-5). 

The second and third visions are amplified in 2;10-17 
(LXX and Vg 2:6-13). These lines are an assortment of 
divine oracles, continually interrupted by reflections of 
the Prophet or the editor. The CCD frequently follows 
the LXX, which has smoothed out some of the quick 
transitions; vv. 10-13 comment upon the second vision; 
vv. 14-17 comment upon the third. 

10. up, up!: Lit, “Woe, Woe!” Announces divine 
judgment—doom upon God's encmies and joy for the 
elect. God calls to his people in ‘‘the land of the north,” 
j.c., Babylon. 12-13. These lines, as they stand in the 
MT, are hopelessly confusing; various changes and 
explanations are offered. The general idea seems to be 
that all nations will witness the redemptive power and 
love of God; they will no longer be scattered and 
divided but united and blessed. 14. Earlier prophecies 
harmonize here (Is 2:2-5; Mi 4:1-2; Zeph 2:14; Is 
45:22). This universalism breaks through the narrower 
vision of Haggai (2:10-14). 16. the holy land: The first 
use of the term in the Bible; it will occur again in Wis 
12:3; 2 Mc1:7. 17. silence!: (Cf. Hab 2:20; Zeph 1:7; 
Is 4t:1; Ap 8:1.) God comes forth from his Tabernacle 
(the holy city) to pronounce his powerful saving word. 
26 (d) FourtH VISION oF JosHUA, THE Hick 
Priest (3:1-10: 4:4-10). The fourth vision presents 
Joshua, the high priest, before the heaver.iy court. 
‘Almost all interpreters, except Dhorme (op. cit., cix-cx, 
rearrange the verses in chs. 3-4. F. Horst (HA~ 14, 226- 
34) and many others consider 3:8-10 and 4:6b-16a to b+ 
explanatory interpolations. 1. Joshua, the high priest, : 
“standing” in the heavenly court “before the angel ot 
the Lord,” while being accused by Satan. Although 
“angel of the Lord” is a circumlocution for God (Gn 
31:11-13; Ex 3:2), the mention of Satan marks a 
definite advance in angelology and demonology. Before 
the Exile, evil was considered God's providential way ot 
punishing sin; after the Exile, demons were believed to 
act as mediators in punishing man (cf. 2 Sm 24:1; 1 Chr 
21:1). Satan, however, is hostile to man but not is 
God, for here, as in Jb 1:6, he is in God's throne room. 
Only much later, in Wis 2:24, is he an enemy of both 
God and man. 


(Foerster, W., Th WNT 2, 10-16. Gruenthaner, M. J., CBQ 6 
{1944] 6-27. Von Rad, G. and R. Kittel, ThWNT 1, 75-87: 
ThDNT 1, 76-87.) 


2. brand snatched from the fire: Scems to be an ancient 
proverb (cf. Am 4:11), here referring to the remnant of 
the Israelite nation, recently rescued from exile. 3. The 
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§ 4. THE STYLE OF ZECHARIAH. 


The analysis, the results of which have been presented in the 
foregoing table, was necessary to a correct and defensible opinion 
with reference to Zechariah as a writer and thinker. Now that it 
has been made, the next step is the discussion of the literary form 
of his prophecies. The first fact that strikes one on taking in hand 
these utterances is that, like those of Haggai, they are all dated. 
True, in two cases the dates are defective, but this, at least in the 
first instance, is not the fault of the prophet. ‘There seems to be 
no reason for doubting the correctness of these dates, which are 
confirmed by incidental references found in the several prophecies. 
Thus, in 1 the period during which the Jews have suffered from 
the indignation of Yahweh is seventy years, probably, as explained 
in the comments, a round number for the sixty-seven that had actu- 
ally elapsed since the beginning of the Captivity. See also 4° and 
6", from which it appears that, when these passages were written, 
work on the second temple had been begun, but the structure had 
not been completed; and 7’, from which it seems fair to infer 
that it was nearing completion, as would have been the case in the 
fourth, if it was finished in the sixth, year of Darius. Cf. Ezr. 6%. 

It is also noteworthy that the prophecies of Zechariah, unlike 
those of Haggai, are, or were, all written in the first person. This 
fact is somewhat obscured by editorial additions, which, however, 
are easily detected. Thus, it is evident that in 1’ and 7' the name 
and parentage of the prophet are secondary. So also 7* entire. 
In S!, on the other hand, fo me has evidently been omitted. This 
direct, personal mode of discourse may therefore be regarded as 
quite as characteristic of Zechariah’s style as it is of that of Eze- 
chicl.* It is calculated to excite the interest, and secure the con- 
fidence, of the reader. 

A more important feature of the prophecies of Zechariah is the 
number of visions they contain, there being no fewer than cight 
in the first six chapters. Not that this was by any means a new 
method of conveying religious instruction. Amos, the oldest of 


* In Ez, rvv. 228 have been added, and in v. 38 upon me” changed to “upon him.” Loy, 
SBOT. 
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the writing prophets, employs them; nor was there a time in the 
history of the chosen people when they were not more or less pop- 
ular. Cf. Is.6. ‘Thus the word “vision” actually became a syn- 
onym for prophecy. This method of presentation—for it finally 
became a purely literary device—is found in its most complete de- 
velopment in the book of Ezekicl. It is not Ezckicl, however, from 
whom Zechariah learned to use visions, but Amos. This is clear 
from the way in which he uses them, namely, in groups, and for 
the purpose, not of stimulating in his people great expectations for 
the future, but of impressing upon them the lessons of the past 
and the urgent demands of the present. Therefore, much as he 
taught by visions, it would be a mistake and an injustice to call him 
avisionary. In fact, there is none of the later prophets who is more 
sane and practical. 

The literary form chosen by Zechariah, in spite of his fondness 
for visions, is not so poetical as that of most of the other prophets. 
In fact it is generally that of ordinary Hebrew prose. Now and 
then, however, especially when he is delivering an express message 
from Yahweh, he falls into a rhythmical movement, and most fre- 
quently that of the second Isaiah. In some cases the rhythmical 
passage is so short, containing only one or two lines, that it is doubt- 
ful if the prophet was conscious of employing the metrical form. 
In 1'* there are two such bits of poetry: 


Be not like your fathers, to whom the former prophets cried, saying: 
Thus saith Yahweh of ILosts, 
Return from your evil ways, 
yea, from your evil deeds; 
but they did not hear, nor did they listen to me, saith Yahweh. 
Your fathers,—iwhere are they? 
end the prophets,—do they live forever? 


The first of these distichs naturally detaches itself from the con- 
text, but the second seems to be a part of the discourse that merely 
happens to be rhythmical. Like this latter are the parallel clauses 
in 1! 2° 47 gl. 29) There are other cases in which the whole 
passage is rhythmical, or meant to be. Brief specimens of this 
surt are found in 2" 8? (distichs) 1'? (tristrich) 8° (tetrastich). 
Those cited from 8? * differ, not only in length, but in measure 


arosinaio sities teeta renin 
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Moreover, the tetrastich is not as symmetrical in form as it is in 
content. In 8‘ the author seems to have abandoned the attempt 
to be poetical; but a tristich of long lines could be produced by 
dropping the phrase playing in the strects from v.°. There are 
three other passages in which he seems to have intended to follow 
the same measure. They are 1" 37 and 6", Each of them 
contains three lines, with a casura in the middle. In one pas- 
sage, 24/173, omitting v. %"", there are three rather tame tris- 
tichs and a final distich. It is thus the longest of the poetical pas- 
sages noted. The one in 6" f. however, in its original form is the 
best example of this form of composition from the hand of the 
prophet.* There is not, however, sufficient difference in the qual- 
ity of the last four examples to warrant one in attributing them, 
or cither of them, to any other than Zechariah. Finally, there are 
not enough of these passages of all kinds and qualities to give him 
a claim to be called a poet. The speeches in Hebrew prose are 
frequently cast in a metrical form. C/. Gn. 245: 7, 

Every writer, even the most prosaic, has his favourite forms of 
expression. Sometimes they are original with himself, but they 
are often borrowed from other authors. In the former case they 
become the trade-mark of the originator, distinguishing him from 
all others; in the latter they may be equally useful for critical pur- 
poses. The prophet Zechariah had words, and phrases, and con- 
structions that he preferred to others. 


The following are some of them: 

The word of Yahweh came (was) to me is frequent in Jeremiah and Eze- 
chiel. Originally 6 times. Thus saith Yahweh of Hosts occurs sometimes 
in Jeremiah, but is comparatively more frequent in Haggai. Here it is used 
17 times. In r!¢ and 8? piszs (Hosts) has wittingiy or unwittingly been 
omitted. Ye shall (thou shalt) know that Yahweh of Hosts hath sent mie lo 
you (thee). Cf.v. 81 49 6. The infinitive 72N> (saying) is noticeably fre- 
quent in these chapters, occurring 29 times. The Lord of the whole earth is 
used only twice, but not at all in the other prophetical books. The rhetorical 
question is frequent in Jeremiah and Haggai. Herc it is used It times. a he 
participle is used in certain constructions; with 937, ro, without it, tr times; 
adverbially, 7 times. Among the words regarded as characteristic of Zecha- 
riah’s style are: the pronoun of the first person; only in its briefer form, UN} 
take pleasure, 772, of Yahweh, 3 times, cf. 1s. 14!; purpose, ozt, of Yahweh, 


+ Inall the passages cited, except 219, such expressions as saith Yahweh must Le neglected 
as falling outside the metrical scheme. 
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3 times, cf. Je. 428; appease, abn, 3 times, cf. Je. 26"; proclaim, x77, 4 tintes; 
of Is. 40%. §; remnant, rorNz, 3 times, of. Hg. 1°; return, 22", is used adverbially 
in the sense of again 3 times, cf. Je. 18!; dwell, t2z', of Yahweh, twice, of men 
once, of. Ex. 29; midst, y\>, 8 times, of. Hg. 25. For a fuller list, with some 
doubtful numbers, see Eckardt, ZAIV., 1893, 103 f- 


It is clear from the above list that the language of Zechariah can- 
not be called original. His favourite modes of speech are almost 
without exception very familiar to the student of the Old Testament. 
He got them from preceding prophets, being, like Haggai, most 
indebted to Jeremiah. Indeed, he owes his predecessors more 
than these characteristic expressions. He himself more than once 
reminds his people that he is only repeating the message of “the 
former prophets” to their fathers, 1* 77: * 87, and his prophecics 
show that he was acquainted with nearly all the prophetical Looks 
and borrowed liberally from several of them. 


The following are the passages in which there is evidence of more or less 
dependence on his predecessors: First there are some in which the prophet re- 
produces to a greater or less extent the language of others: 14, Return from your 
evil ways, vea, from your evil decds, of. Je. 255. 1°, As Yahweh of Hosts pur- 
posed to da to us,.. . so hath he done with us, cf. La. 24. 111, Yahweh will 
comfort Zion, cf. 1s. 513. 247/83, Silence, all flesh, before Yahweh! for he hats 
roused himself from his holy abode, of. Ub. 2°. 33, Is not thisa brand plucked 
Jrom the fire? of. Am.4%. 3°, Under the vine and the fig tree, of. Mi.4'. 83, They 
shall be to mea people,and I will be to them a God, cf. Ez. 1179 36°38 373. 27, 8", 
The carth shall yield its produce, of. Ez. 3477. 8", I purposed to do youevil. . « 
and did not repent, cf. Je. 42%. It is plain from these examples that Zechariih 
took no pains to reproduce the exact words of earlier writers. There is nota 
precise quotation among them. 

In the passages that remain to be cited he pays still less attention to phrase- 
ology. Some of them are merely allusions to previous utterances. 1! he re- 
fers to the seventy years of Je. 25", of. Zc. 73. 15 the zeal of the nations is con- 
demnedas in Is. 474, ¢f. Is.10 f. 1'Sisin substance Is. 47%3, but there scems also 
to be an allusion to Je. 315889. 284 expands the thought of Je. 315°? and Is. 
49! ©; of. also Is. 542. 295 scems to have been suggested by Is. 45 and Lg. 1! 
or 27, 2!&b js a gloss suggested by Ez. 5'°, and 2!, after the glory he sent me, 
is another gloss suggested by Ez. 2% 2! on J will wave my hand, see 
Is. rr rol, 215/, the phrase, many nations, points to Mi. 42, of. Is. 23. 
2'6n2, fe will sind pleasure in Jerusalem seems to be an adaptation of Is. 14!. 
3°, the reference to the Shoot is a gloss, but in 6" there is a genuine one which 
is evidence of acquaintance with Je. 235. 4% is a variation on Ig. 25. 63, on 
the idea of assuaging wrath by punishnient, see Ez. 5", etc. 7? f-, the prophet 
has in mind such passages as Am. 574 Ilo. 6% Is. 116 £- Mi. 6% Je. 75 ©, for the 
phrase érue justice, see Mz. 188. 7", a stubborn shoulder may be a reminiscence 
of Ho. 4', and stopped their cars of Is. 6%. 83, on the faithful city, see Is. 11% 
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missioned. It was a day of small things. In such circumstances 
some would have been provoked to extravagance, as if it were a 
virtue to look for that which there are no grounds for expecting. 
He looked for greater and better things, but he did not allow him- 
self or his people to expect them to come over night, or remain, ex- 
cept on very prosaic conditions, and it was his sobriety that fitted 
him for leadership during the Restoration. 

His sobriety is seen in the modesty of the dimensions he assigns 
to the restored kingdom. There is no mention of Israel or the 
territory once occupied by the Ten Tribes, for, although the name 
appears twice (2°/1'’) in the Massoretic text, in both cases it is 
clearly an interpolation. He seems, therefore, to have thought of 
this kingdom as about coterminous with the former kingdom of 
Judah. He saw room enough there, however, for Jerusalem to 
expand into a great city, to which “many peoples and mighty 
nations” would come to worship the true God. Cf. 8”. 

Zechariah follows Haggai in recognising Zerubbabel as the Mes- 
sith and the restorer of the Davidic dynasty. He differs from his 
associate, however, in his treatment of Joshua. Haggai seems dis- 
posed to exalt Zerubbabel at the expense of the high priest, while 
Zechariah assigns to the latter a position and dignity little less than 
royal; for although, as will be explained, it is Zerubbabel who, in 
6%, is to “receive majesty and sit and rule on his throne,” Joshua 
will occupy a place “at his right hand.” This concession was 
required by the increased importance of the priesthood after the 
Exile, but it is one which, to judge from the general tenor of his 
prophecies, Zechariah would have made, even if he himself had 
not belonged to the sacerdotal order. 

The good time coming is described by some of the prophets in 
the most extravagant terms. One of them in Is. 65”? promises that 
then every one will live at least a hundred years. There is nothing 
of this kind in Zechariah’s prophecies. There are old men and 
women in his picture of the future, but they are as natural and 
recognisable as his “boys and girls playing in the streets.” Cf. 
8! Their happiness, too, is perfectly intelligible. “The vine 
shall yield its fruit, and the earth shall yield its produce, and heaven 
shall grant its dew.” Cf. 8°. Why, then, should not “the house 
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of Judah” even change the fasts of the Exile into occasions of 
“joy and gladness, even pleasant feasts”? Cf. 8!, 

Enough has already been said on the subject of Zechariah's 
teaching to show that, in spite of his fondness for visions, he is not 
to be classed with the apocalyptists of the Old Testament. There 
is further evidence to the same effect. It is found in his constant 
regard for, and emphasis on, ethical considerations. He, unlike 
Haggai, makes them prominent from the start; for, in his intro- 
ductory message, he tells his people bluntly that their fathers suf- 
fered for their sins and that they themselves will be held strictly 
accountable for their conduct. He announces the basal doctrine 
of his prophecies as well as a fundamental principle of the divine 
government when he says, “Return unto me, saith Yahweh cf 
Hosts, and I will return unto you.” 

This doctrine underlies the last three visions, the first of which 
teaches that, although Yahweh may not again punish his people 
by wholesale banishment from their country, he will see to it that 
the individual sinner gets his deserts. In the second the thought is 
that Yahweh will not tolerate a rival in his own land, and in the 
third that the ultimate fate of such rivals, wherever worshipped, is 
destruction. 

One point more. It concerns the ethical precepts that Zechariah 
lays down in the last chapter. ‘They are not by any means new. 
“The former prophets” also taught them. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to compare those here taught with those which Zechariah in 
7°* attributes to his predecessors. The difference is doubtless 
to some extent due to changed circumstances. The Persian goy- 
ernment, in spite of its remoteness, seems to haye been able to pre- 
vent the cruelty to widows and orphans and strangers of which the 
earlier prophets complained. Be that as it may, the emphasis is 
here placed on loyalty to truth and simple justice. In 8" he 
comprehends all duty in the brief maxim, “Love truth and 
peace,” a maxim in perfect harmony with his ideal of the future, 
when, as he says in 3", his people, blessed with perfect peace and 
unity, will “invite every man his neighbour under the vine and 
the fig tree.” 

The primary object of the above discussion was to prepare the 
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87 is a reminiscence of Is. 435. 8%, on Jet your hands be strong, see Hg. 
24. §!9 a reference to Hy. 16 2'* f-, or the conditions there described. 5" ¢, 
the promise of Ig. 2!8 & is repeated, of. Hy. 11°. 8!, the prophet may well 
have had in mind Je. 31!°3, $20". again recalls Mi. 42. 8 is another way 
of putting the thought of Is. 45". 


The number of passages noted does not at first sight seem large, 
but it must be remembered that chs. 4-6, owing to the character 
of their content, could not be expected to furnish many. In point 
of fact, there are but three to represent them. The showing as a 
whole, therefore, justifies Kéhler’s remark (25), that “Zechariah 
got his schooling, not from the culture or religion of the Babyloni- 
ans, but from the prophets of his own people.” 


§ 5. THE TEACHING OF ZECHARIAH. 


The indebtedness of Zechariah to his predecessors must be rec- 
ognised, but the extent of this dependence may very easily be 
overestimated. That he was not a mere plagiarist or imitator is 
clear from the frankness with which he cites “the former proph- 
ets” and the freedom with which he adapts their language to his 
own taste or purpose. It becomes still clearer when an attempt is 
made to master the content of his prophecies. 

Take first the visions. They were apparently, as has been ob- 
served, suggested by those of Amos. They remind one, however, 


“ of the elder prophet, not by any similarity in the scenes portrayed, 


but by the methodical way in which they are handled, the first 
three, as will be shown, picturing the restoration already partially 


‘ accomplished, the next two the organisation of the new community, 


and the last three the removal of sin as a menace to its prosperity, 
even to its existence. The individual visions differ decidedly from 
those of Amos, and, indeed, from those of all the other prophets 
who employ this means of instruction. In the ordinary vision Yah- 
wch appears to his servant and addresses him directly, with or with- 
out the aid of symbols. Of the former class are those of Jeremiah, 
as well as those of Amos. C/. Je. 1'"-, etc. A good example 
is the impressive theophany of Is. 6. In Ezekiel, also, Yahweh is 
sometimes his own interpreter(1°*), but in the latter partof the book 
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an angel, according to Kraetzschmar the angel of Yahweh, appears _ 
in the vision and explains his own movements. Cf. 4o?*. The 
visions of Zechariah mark a further development in the same direc- 
tion. In them also the angel of Yahweh represents the Deity, but 
there is another angel, described as ‘“‘the angel that was speaking 
to me,” who takes no part in the action, his sole function being the 
explanation of what goes forward. This interpreter, who is pres- 
ent in all the visions, and speaks in all but the fourth (3'":), is orig- 
inal, so far as can be determined, with Zechariah. 

The interpreter is only one of many angels who appear in the 
visions. In the first there are the messengers who report on the 
condition of the earth (1); in the fourth the attendants of the angel 
of Yahweh(3*); and in the others additional members of the heav- 
enly host, each with his peculiar functions. Not even in the book 
of Daniel are these celestial beings so constantly in evidence. In 
fact, they constitute an order of intermediaries between a tran- 
scendent Deity and his mundane creatures, and, as such, are con- 
stantly employed in the execution of the divine will. Among them, 
in the fourth vision, appears the Adversary, a being of like rank but 
of very different character. He, also, is a feature of Zechariah’s 
prophecies, being, in fact, found here for the first and only time 
in the prophetical literature. On the development of the idea that 
he represents, sce the comments. 

There is another feature of these visions that deserves attention: 
there is nothing intentionally mysterious or enigmatical about 
them. The prophet does not hesitate here, as elsewhere, to men- 
tion names. Thus, in the fourth (3°) Joshua is expressly named, 
and in the fifth (4") the only reason why both Zerubbabel and 
Joshua are not named is that it is perfectly clear from other pas- 
sages who are meant. In thus dealing openly with the men and 
events of his own time Zechariah follows the example of the earlier 
prophets and differs from some other biblical authors. 

In the direct teaching of Zechariah there is nothing very surpris- 
ing. Indeed, perhaps the most noticeable thing about it, as a 
whole, is its simplicity and sobriety: which is equivalent to saying 
that the prophet, though not as great as some of his predecessors, 
was well adapted for the task to which he believed himself com- 
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being borne by no fewer than twenty-nine different persons.* 
The identity, personal history and the literary characteristics of 
the one here meant have already been discussed in the Introduc- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to add that it is he, and not his father 
or grandfather, who is here described as the prophet. 


The Title—1. The reasons for believing that the verse has been re- 
cast are as follows: One of the peculiarities of these chapters is the use of 
the first person. Jt appears repeatedly in the introductory formula, 
Then came the word of Yahweh tome. Cf.69 7* 8-8. Init and 7*- 8, as 
will be shown, it is an interpolation. In this case, therefore, it is fair to 
suppose that the original reading was ‘Sy, and that the name and lineage 
of the prophet were substituted for the pronominal suffix. This is a 
simpler and more natural explanation than to suppose, with Bu. (Z.L1V., 
1906, 5 /.), that a once independent title has been absorbed in the first 
verse. Cf. Ez. 17 !, where a less skilful hand has attempted the same 
thing and made a botch of it.—7»212] Sometimes 3; y.719°292. The im- 
possibility of harmonising this passage with Ezr. 5! 6! Ne. 12!4, as ex- 
plained in the Introduction, makes it necessary to attribute the phrase }2 
1272 to a careless reader who identified the prophet of the Restoration 
with the Zechariah of Is, 82.—1;] Elsewhere in Heb. (v. 7 Ne. 12' "), as 
well as Aram. (Ezr. 5! 6!), siz; here also, according to 19 Kenn. mss. 
The form here found, however, is used of other persons (1 Ch. 6% 2 Ch. 
12'513"), Ghas vidy' ASSO; Jer. filium Addo. Lowe explains vidv as a 
scribal error for viod; but perhaps Tod Bapaxiov is a correction based on 
the gloss 7272 33; in which case vidy must have been the original read- 
ing.—229] Om. §’.. The Mas. are responsible for the identification 
of the prophet with Iddo, since they accented the text so that it could not 
be interpreted otherwise. 


The contents of these eight chapters, as already intimated, nat- 
urally fall into three parts. 1. The introduction (1'*). 2. A serics 
of visions, with their interpretations (17-6"). 3. A new cra (7-8). 


1. THE INTRODUCTION (1. 


It consists of an exhortation backed by a reminder of the past 
experience of the Jews, the result of their disregard for the warn- 
ings of former prophets. 

* The popularity of the name is equally evident, even if it is sometimes applied by the Chron- 


icler to imaginary persons, for he would not have used it so frequently if it had not been very 
common in his generation. Cf. Gray, HPN., 188 f, 
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1. This introduction, like the main divisions by which it is fol- 
lowed, has a date. The date here found, however, differs from 
the other two in being incomplete; for, while the year and the month 
are given, the day is wanting. It may have been omitted intention- 
ally, as in Ezr. 3° 7° and clsewhere; but the more common opinion 
is, cither that it is implicd in the word rendered month, gm, which 
is sometimes, for example, 2 S. 20° *-, properly translated new moon, 
or that it has been lost in the process of transcription. ‘The former 
of these views, though adopted by Kimchi and other scholars, must 
be rejected as being entirely without real foundation in Hebrew 
usage. On the other hand there are repeated examples showing 
that the first as well as the other days of the month was indicated 
by a distinct number. C/. Gn. 8° Hg. 1', ete. If, therefore, Zech- 
ariah intended to say, as the Syriac Version says he did, that this 
opening prophecy was delivered on the first day of the eighth month, 
the month originally called Bul (1 Kk. 6°’), but later Marchesvan, 
the word or words indicating the day must have been lost in trans- 
mission. So We., Now., Marti, Kit. Haggai’s first prophecy is 
dated the first of the sixth month ix the second year of the reign of 
Darius Wystaspes. Ii, therefore, the Syrian reading is correct, 
Zechariah began his prophetic carcer just two months later, 
namely, about the middle of October, 520 n.c. In any case it 
was not three months before this his first prophecy was delivered. 
In recording it he did not, as is done in the present text, use 
the third person, but, as has been shown, the first, so that the 
latter half of this verse should read, came the word of Yahweh to 
me, saying.* 

2. The reading suggested is not favoured by the immediate con- 
text. If Zechariah actually used the language just attributed to 
him,.in this second verse Yahweh should be the speaker and the 
prophet the person addressed. ‘This is not the case, the statement 
made being made, not by, but about, the Almighty, and addressed 
apparently to the people. It will not, however, do to reject the 
proposed reading on that account, as appears when one passes 
from this verse to the one following. It then becomes clear, not 


* CH. 69 74 8! 15, On the passages that do not follow this formula (17 and 7!- 8), sce the cor- 
responding wotes and comments. 
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reader for the sympathetic and appreciative study of the prophecies 


“universally attributed to Zechariah; but it is evident that it will 


serve the further purpose of providing the basis for a comparison 
between them and those whose genuineness is questioned in the 
Introduction to the last six chapters of the book called by his name. 


COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHECIES 
OF ZECHARIAH. 


The book of Zechariah has no proper title, but the first verse 
contains, in addition to the date of the opening prophecy, the sub- 
stance of sucha title. Ifit had been fully and definitely expressed, 
it would probably have taken the form of that of the book of Joel, 
namely, The word of Yahweh, which came to Zechariah, the son of 
Berechiah, the son of Iddo, the prophet. In that case, however, the 
first verse would have been, in part (the word of Yahweh was to), 
a repetition of the title. This is probably the reason why the edi- 
tor by whom the author of the book was identified chose to insert 
the name and pedigree of the prophet into the first verse and thus 
make it answer the purpose of a gencral title as well as a date for the 
introductory prophecy. The fact that the verse actually serves this 
double purpose makes it proper to discuss further some features of 
it in this preliminary paragraph. ‘The most important is the name 
of the prophet. This name, meaning Yahweh remembereth,* is of 
frequent occurrence in the Old Testament. According to the 
Chronicler it was borne by at least five persons belonging to the time 
of David,{ but, since there are only two other names of the same 
form mentioned in the earlier literature,{ it is not probable that 
this one is much older than the date of its first appearance in the 
latter half of the cighth century B. c.§ From that time onward, 
however, like the rest of its class, it became increasingly common, 
especially among the priests and Levites. Indeed it seems to have 
been the prime favourite among the names of the Old Testament, 

* For a discussion of rejected etymologies, see Kohler, 1 7. 

t Ch. 1 Ch. 15'¥ 24% 262 27%, So Gray, UZPN., 288. McPherson (DB.) distinguishes 
seven so designated in this early period. Cf. 1 Ch. go? 154. 

t Benaiah, 2 S. 8'8, and Shephatiah, 2S. 3". 

§ Cf. Is, 82; also 2 K. 149 18%, There is another related class of names, that in which the pf. 
of a verb is preceded, instead of being followed, by 3° or 175, examples of which occur in the ear- 
liest Hebrew records. C}. Jehoiada (2 S. 8'5), Jonathan (Ju. 8°), etc. These disappear as the 


others increase in frequency. Cj. Gray, 17 PN., 176} 
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only that there is no connection between the two, but that v. * has 
precisely the form that this one should have taken. The natural 
inference is that the statement Yahweh was very wroth with your 
fathers is an interpolation. It is not so easy to explain why it 
should have been inserted. Perhaps a copyist, finding the text 
defective, supplied the place of the missing words as well as he 
could from 7", where the prophet refers to the wrath of Yahweh 
against the fathers. 

8. In AV. this verse begins with Therefore say, etc., this being 
the only way in which the present text can well be rendered; but 
so rendered it can hardly convey the thought that the prophet had 
in mind. He would not have represented Yahweh as commanding 
him to deliver the message that follows, a message requiring his 
people to return to him, because he (Yahweh) had been wroth with 
their fathers. Nor is the connection improved by the omission of 
v.?; for the statement the word of Yahweh came to me contains no 
reason for the command given. It must have had its ground in 
something that Yahweh himself had previously said. The same 
result is reached if the connective is translated literally amd. In 
other words, as has already been intimated, the text here lacks 
several words, which must be supplied to make it completely in- 
telligible. In the first place, there must have been at least one 
preceding verb having the sense of speak, or perhaps, as Budde 
suggests, cry (preach), a favourite with Zechariah (vv. * “+ '7 77); 
and this, if the present text, so far as it has been preserved, is cor- 
rect, must have been followed by an indirect object, perhaps this 
people or the remnant of this people (8°: '- *), the antecedent of the 
pronoun fen. The original reading would thus be, Preach (cry) 
to the remnant of this people and say to them, or something equiv- 
alent, which would appropriately follow the statement of v.? and 
introduce the message he has to deliver, Return to me, and I will 
return lo you, saith Yahweh. It does not at once appear what is 
meant by this message, in what respect the people have departed 
from God and how they should return to him. The fact that the 
prophecy is dated a little after the appeal by which Haggai, with 


~ the aid of the Spirit, brought the Jews to undertake the restoration 


of the temple, would lead one to expect such an arraignment for 
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selfish absorption in private affairs as is found at the beginning cf 
the preceding book. Cf. Hg. 1‘ °. It appears, however, from 
what immediately follows (v. ‘), but more clearly from later utter- 
ances (78 & s'®& !°), that, to Zechariah, although he himself was a 
priest, a temple was not the only, or the greatest, need from which 
his people were suffering; nor was its splendour his measure for 
their future welfare. Here, therefore, the return to Yahweh must 
be interpreted, not merely as the restoration of the national wor- 
ship at Jerusalem, but as the resumption of the practice of the social 


or oan ere el . . . 
Virtues, justice, mercy, and the like, on which the main stress was 


laid by the ecarlicr prophets. Cf. Am. 5-7! Is. 1'7, etc. The 
promise by which the people are encouraged to return to Yahweh 
must be interpreted to correspond to the exhortation; not, there- 
fore, as a means of exciting visions of material splendour, but 
of wakening an expectation of universal well-being in a divinely 
ordered community. Cf. 8’. 

4. Yahweh, not content with taking the first step toward a re- 
union between himself and his people, next secks, in the most per- 
suasive terms, to show them the folly of rejecting his overtures. 
Be not, he pleads, as your fathers, and then proceeds to describe 
those whose example he wishes to prevent them from following. 
They, also, were wanderers from Yahweh, and Yahweh sought 
them. His agents were the former prophets. It is possible to in- 
terpret these words too broadly. There would be an apparent 
warrant for so doing if v. ' were throughout genuine. It is not, 
the name “Isracl”’ in that passage, like “the house of Israel” in 
88, being without doubt an interpolation. The correction of the 
text in these two passages leaves the prophecies of Zechariah with- 
out recognisable allusions to the northern kingdom. It is Judah 
and Jerusalem over whose past he grieves (1*: *") and for whose 
future he cares. Cf. 2'° 8". The prophets to whom he refers 
must, therefore, be those who laboured in Judah, especially those 
of the closing years of the Jewish monarchy. It was their preach- 
ing whose burden was, Return from your evil ways, yea, from your 
evil deeds. He seems to have had more particularly in mind Jere- 
miah, who several times uses almost exactly the language here 
quoted. In 25'* the setting also isthesame. The passage reads, 
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the conviction that, as Theodoret of Mopsuestia puts it, ‘the truth 
of the divine words is beyond question, and these words cannot be 
neglected with impunity.” 


1. & inserts after the number of the month Lujpas ped =7nNI 
vind. This is an allowable arrangement, being actually found in 2 K. 
25%; but if it had been that of the original text, the missing phrase would 
hardly have been lost. On the other hand, it is comparatively casy to 
account for the present text on the supposition that the day preceded 
the month here as well as in v. 7. The tirst word of a Hebrew book is 
easily overlooked. In this case the loss of 1483 would make it neces- 
sary to change znd to visn2 to render it intelligible—viv775] Add as in 
7! Hg. 1-5, with I, y$29.—2. Bu. attempts to save this verse by re- 
moving it to the next and inserting it before 12%", at the same time chang- 
ing '.3p to ‘7237; but the result of such an emendation would not be 
satisfactory; for the troublesome clause would be almost as difficult to 
construe with v. #as in its present position, while the lacuna at the begin- 
ning of that verse would be more apparent than it now is.—4sp] Add 
with © $, 572. On the construction, cf. Ges. 37-2. Re © —3, nocsy] 
The pf. of 2s with vimplies a preceding declarative, like 13273 or s7p 
in the imv. The Heb. of the clause supplied in the comments, $s x7 
min oy nse’, would just fill the space now occupied by v. »» Blayney 
suggests (a2xb) posn ay So $x acs, as in 73—onbs] For omy, the 
reading of many mss.—’s ‘. cx:] Om. with GNe-*- 2 GH S_—=sy3] Not 
a prtc., but a noun. Cf. BDB. Acc. to K6. 4.459. 4 the vocalisation 
(—) is due either to a virtually doubled 2 or the frequency of the word 
in a familiar expression. The latter is evidently the more reasona- 
ble supposition —212's)] Without 9, acc. to Bé. $6 , on acct. of a fol- 
lowing guttural. This explanation is mistaken, since, in all other cases 
(6), the word takes 4, even before a guttural. C/. Ex. 4! Ho. 2? Mal. 37. 
—=s?] The rarity of this word as a substitute for 282 has already been 
noted. Cf. Hg. 1%. Itoccurs only three times in these chapters, and in 
one at least of them (7'%) it is a part of an interpolation. It is therefore 
possible that Kenn. 249, which has cs3, has preserved the original read- 
ing. Kenn. 150 has both, as if it had been corrected.—7>133"] Om. G" 
$'.—4, by] Rd. with G6 S, bx.—omvdyr] Acc. to BDB., pl., of 
bbpo; acc. to Koh., Ke., Wri., irr. pl. of abdy. Qr. embddy2. So 32 
Kenn. mss., Hi., Lowe, et al. Rd., with 21 mss, 6 ST, opdbson. 
Cf. Baer (Notes, 81), We., Now., Marti, Kit—yyre* xo.) G88, xal otk 


cétxov Tod elonxovcal pou, is probably a duplicate rendering. Hence it is 
not strange that in GAY" it should be wanting. Cf. 7! (G).—For »a:e90 
ox St has loz, by mistake for wis3.—§* read noway at the 
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znd of the verse.—5. In $, and sometimes in G, both subjects are in- 
cluded in the first question; so also, in Jerome’s commentary, in his 
translations from the Greek and the Heb. Such a division of the verse, 
however, does violence, not only to the accentuation, but to the symmetry 
of the passage.—o'N2371] S uaDto = y°22.—6. 4] An adversative, 
of. Gn. 20% 1S. 29%.—19)] G supplies 6éxere, which, however, may be 
a mistaken rendering for pm, taken for wpn, kal rd vduiud pou being a 
later correction. ns. G adds év rveduari pov = wa, after the man- 
ner of ©.—Accent, not, with Gins., zS—12N», but, with Baer, accord- 
ing to the sense, 35... Aten, 


2. A SERIES OF VISIONS, WITH THEIR INTERPRE- 
TATIONS (17-6"). 


There are cight of these visions. Some of them are described 
very briefly, others with considerable detail. They are not all 
equally distinct from one another, but fall into three groups, as 
follows: the first three, depicting The return from captivity (17- 
2'77); the fourth and fifth, of which the theme is The anointed of 
Yahweh (chs. 3 f,, exc. 4°!) ; and the last three, which may be 
grouped under the general heading, The seat of wickedness (5'-65). 


They are supplemented by a section on The prince of Judah (6° 
goapeia) , 


a. The Return from Captivity (17-27), 
el 
The visions of the first group, three in number, present successive 
stages in the history of the Restoration and prepare the way for an 
appeal with which the section closes. In the first vision the scene 
is laid in 
- (1) THE HOLLOW or THE myRTLrs (17), 


In this vision the prophet sees a person to whom a troop of di- 
vinely commissioned messengers report, thus furnishing an occa- 
sion for an appeal to Yahweh in behalf of his people and a response 
assuring them of speedy deliverance. 

7. |To this vision is prefixed a date, doubtless, as is generally 
admitted, the date of the entire series. The prophet saw these 
visions in the same (Jewish) year in which he uttered the preceding 
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“And he sent to you all his servants the prophets, sent them early, 
—but ye did not hear, neither did ye incline your ears to listen,— 
saying, Return, cach from his evil way and from the evil of his 
deeds, and dwell on the soil that Yahweh gave to you and your 
fathers for ever and ever.” Cf. also 35". Less exact parallels 
are found in 18' and Ez. 33". The remaining words of this verse, 
too, were evidently borrowed from Jeremiah, but they are here ap- 
plied to Jeremiah’s own generation rather than to any that had pre- 
ceded it. Cf. especially 36°%-—5. One naturally expects the 
prophet’s characterisation of the fathers to be followed immediately 
by a description more or less vivid of the fate that their flagrant and 
incorrigible neglect of Yahweh brought upon them; and at first this 
verse seems to answer that expectation. Your fathers, he says, as 
if he were about to make a statement concerning them, then sud- 
denly changes the construction and asks, with a brevity that is very 
dramatic, where are they? .This question reminds one of Is. 51'%) 
“When he taketh his aim to destroy,—where is the fury of the op- 
pressor?” the author of which, as appears from the next verse, 
meant to convey the idea that the oppressors of the exiled Jews 
would themselves speedily be swept out of existence. A similar 
interpretation in this case would suit the preceding context anc 
accord with the facts of history. It was therefore adopted by some 
of the carlicr commentators, Jewish and Christian.* It is for- 
hidden by the latter half of the verse, and the prophets,—do they 
live forever? for it is incredible that Zechariah would have repre- 
sented Yahweh as destroying his messengers with those who ig- 
nored their message. Jerome attempted to meet this objection by 
identifying the prophets here meant with the false prophets, who 
played an important part in the later history of the kingdom cf 
Judah; but it is clear that in the preceding and following verses they 
are the predecessors of Zechariah, and the connection requires that 
the term here have the same meaning. Cf. also 77-*. Nor is it 
necessary, as in the Targum,f to put the second question into the 
mouths of the people. The two can be harmonised by supposing 
that the prophet is here thinking of the fathers and the prophets 
as mercly two classes of men, alike mortal, in comparison with Yah- 


* So Theod. Mops., Dru., Marck, t So also van Hoonacker. 
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weh and his eternal purposes.—6. The contrast in the mind of the 
prophet is strongly expressed by the adversative But, with which 
this verse begins. It is not a contrast between men and God, but 
between men and the words and decrees, or the words as embodied 
in the decrees, of Yahweh promulgated through his servants the 
prophets. The words of Yahweh seem to be personified here, as is 
“the word of Yahweh” in other parts of the Old Testament. Thus, 
Ps. 147" reads, ‘He sendeth his command upon earth; swiftly run- 
neth his word.” A more significant example is found in Is. 55", 
where the great prophet of the Exile puts into the mouth of the 
Deity these words: 


So shall it be with my word, 
that gocth forth from my mouth: 
Itshall not return to me empty; 
nor until it hath done what I willed, 
and prospered in that for which I sent it. 


Zechariah pictures these punitive decrees of Yahweh as intelli- 
gent agents, like the angels, sent forth to execute upon offenders 
the decisions of the divine will. Cf. 5'* Atany rate, with another 
of his rhetorical questions he asks, did they not overtake your fa- 
thers? referring, of course, to the calamities, repeatedly predicted 
by Jeremiah and others, which befell the Jews in the overthrow of 
their government and the banishment of the better classes of the 
country to Babylonia. Here, having reached a climax, he might 
have stopped. Indeed, it is only so far that the conduct of the 
fathers is reprehensible, and therefore not to be imitated. The rest 
of the verse, however, has its justification. It adds an item, then 
they returned, which enlarges the scope of the narrative, thereby 
giving it the character of a positive rather than a negative lesson. 
Nor is this all. The words put into the mouths of the fathers are 
at the same time an evidence of a changed attitude toward Yahweh 
and a vindication of Yahweh himself as a God of truth and the 
prophets as his messengers. This is their testimony: As Yahweh 
of Hosts purposed to do to us, according to our ways and according 
to our deeds, so hath he done with us. It is calculated to produce 


* Cj. Piepenbring, Thevl., 250; cp. Dillmann, Theol., 345]. 
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prophecy, the second year of the reign of Darius Hystaspes, in ‘he 
eleventh month, and, since the day began in the evening, the night 
before the twenty-fourth day of the month, or toward the middle of 
February in the year 519 B.c. 


In this case some one has added the Babylonian name, Shebat, to the num- 
ber of the month. On the names of the rest of the months, of. Benzinyer, 
Arch., 200f.; DB., art. Time. Six more of these names occur in this and other 
late books: Nisan, the first (Ne. 2!); Sivan, the third (Ezr. 8%); Elul, the sixth 
(Ne. 6%); Kislew, the ninth (Zc. 7!); Tebeth, the tenth (Ezr. 2!8); and Adar, 
the twelfth (Ezr. 6"), 

Koh. is disposed to think that the appearance of these visions on the twenty- 
fourth of the month was a recognition by Yahweh of the devotion of his peo- 
ple in beginning work on the temple on the twenty-fourth of the sixth, and 
iaying the foundation of the new structure on the same day of the ninth month. 
Cf. Hg. 15 210, Too much, however, should not be made of this coincidence, 
lest some one should make the point that it stamps the chronology of the bcoks 
of Haggai and Zechariah as artificial and unreliable. It should also be re- 
membered that, as was shown in the comments on Hg. 2!8, it is by no means 
certain that the foundation ef the new temple was laid on. the twenty-fourth 
of the ninth month. 

Dru. justly criticises Jerome for saying that the month Shebat was ‘in 
acerrimo tempore i:yemis’’; for, although in February the rainy season is not 
yet ended, the weather is often very warm and pleasant and other tokens of 
spring are abundant. 


This date, in the Massorctic text, is immediately followed by the 
introductory clause found in y.', he word of Yahweh came to Zech- 
ariah, the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo, saying. In this case, 
however, it is not enough to recast it, substituting the first for the 
third person. The result, to be sure, would be a formula in the 
style of Zechariah, but one that would here be as useless as that for 
which it was substituted; for it also, if fairly and naturally inter- 
preted,* would give the reader the impression that it was Yahweh 
who saw the vision to be described, which surely was not the 
thought of the original author. The only remedy is in dropping 
the disturbing clause altogether and connecting v. * directly with 
the date of the vision, as is done in Is. 6'.;—8. On the given date 
Zechariah says he saw certain things. The word used tf is the one 

* Cf. 83.7, 
t If Neumann had done this, it would not have been necessary for him to devote a long para- 


graph to explaining how a vision can be called “ the word of Yahweh.” 
tasn. 
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commonly employed to denote perception by means of the organs 
of vision. A literalist might regard this fact as a warrant for hold- 
ing that the things and acts described presented themselves as ob- 
jects to the physical senses; but there are features of this vision that 
are inconsistent with its objective reality, and, when the attempt is 
made to explain the whole series as literal scenes, the inadequacy of 
that method of interpretation becomes increasingly apparent. Note 
the angels mounted on horses in this, and the various symbolic ob- 
jects or actions in the other pictures, especially the fantastic figure 
cf the woman in the ephah. Cf. 5%. It is impossible also, in 
spite of the fact that Zechariah says the time was af night, to main- 
tain that he saw the things described in his sleep. A suflicient 
reason for this assertion is found in the fact that he not only does 
not say, but apparently takes pins not to say, that he was dream- 
ing. Even if it were necessary to admit that he intended to repre- 
sent his visions as inspired dreams, the case with which he passes 
from the language of the vision to that of ordinary prophetic dis- 
course would dispel the illusion** ‘There are considerations, also, 
that make it improbable that these visions were produced in an 
ecstatic condition by the direct influence of the divine spiritt or 
under the stimulus of an intense and overpowering conviction. 
There are too many of them, and they too clearly betray fore- 
thought and invention. They must, therefore, be classed, with 
those of Am. 7! Je. 1! 4 and Iz. 8, as literary forms in which 
the prophet clothed his ideas, whatever their origin, for the pur- 
pose of securing for them prompter attention among those whom 
he sought to instruct and influence. It is only just to add that, as 
will appear in the course of these comments, for attractiveness and 
effectiveness the visions of Zechariah fall below the average of 
those used by his predecessors. The first is rather obscure, but, 
as the Scene is laid in the night, the indistinctness of the various 
figures introduced seems natural, if not intentional. Among these 
figures the first to appear is @ man. Who the man is, Zechariah 


* Koh. cites Ew. and Hi. as holding the view that the prophet is reporting a succession of 
dreams. Hi, in his commentary is rather ambiguous. Ew., although he refers to the visions 
as" Traumgebilde,” adds that they are not really dreams, much as they resemble them, but that 
they were devised in their order for a deliberate purpose. 

t So Koh, Ke., Wri, Or., et al. 
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does not explain, but the reader at once suspects that he, like the 
man in Ez. 8°* 40°, etc., is a superhuman being, and therefore 
is not surprised to find that in a gloss to v. * he is identified with 
“the angel of Yahweh.” This view has been questioned, but it 
is a natural inference from the language used, and, as the evident 
superiority of the person whose identity is in question over all the 
others mentioned points in the same direction, it has been widely 
accepted.{ On the title ‘angel of Yahweh,” c/. Hg. 1° and the 
comments. Jn this book it evidently denotes a visible manifesta- 
tion of Yahweh. He is described, in a gloss which seems to have 
been added by some one who thought it beneath the dignity of the 
angel of the divine presence to be on foot while his attendants were 
on horseback, as mounted on a bay horse,§ but in a genuine clause 
as standing, or better, in the present connection, wailing, among 
the myrtles, 


The myrtle (Myrtus conmmunis) is not, as one would suppose from the Eng- 
lish rendering of Is. 55, a tree, but a shrub that seldom attains a height of 
more than eight fect. It is an evergreen, with fragrant leaves and delicate 
white flowers. It was a favourite among the Hebrews. Hence it is mentioned 
among the trees that testify to the prosperity of the Messianic age. Cf. Is. 
419 558. From it, as from the palm and other trees, they cut branches to 
make booths for the Feast of Tabernacles. Cf. Ne. 8%. In Ly. 2319 the wil- 
low takes the places of both the myrtle and the olive; a fact which favours the 
opinion that much of the priestly legislation took its final shape outside of 
Palestine. The myrtle is still common throughout Palestine, growing wild 
on the slopes of the hills and along the water-courses (¢f. Vergil, Georg., ii, 
122; iv, 124), as well as in the gardens of the inhabitants. C/. DB., art. 
Myrtle; Tristram, NHP., 365 f. 


The myrtles the prophet has in mind arc in a locality especially 
favourable to their growth, @ hollow. This depression has been 


* In this passage the correct reading is not “the appearance of fire” (zx), Dut “the appear. 
ance of a man” (zi). Cf. Toy, SEOT. 

t Koh., Ke., Klic., Wri., Now., ef al. 

¢ So Ra., AE., Cal., Dru., Marck, Lowth, Bla., Ew., Hd., Pres., Or., Reu., ef al. Some of 
these at the same time hold that the man is the son of God. ‘This doctrine was widely current 
among the carlicr commentators, but it did not pass unchallenged. Theodoret of Mopsuestia 
says in criticism of it, ** Full of error and folly, nay, little short of impiety, is the teaching by some 
that he saw the son of God”; and again, in a passage that seems to have been mutilated by a 
more orthodox reader, he declares, “* None of the prophets knew anything about the deity of the 
Only Begotten.” 

§ The word rendered bay (978) is used of various shades of colour from pink to reddish- 
brown. $C}. Ct. 5! 2 K. 3% Nu. 197 Is. 63? Ga. 25% 
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identified with the Valley of Kidron, and that part of it about its 
junction with the Valley of Hinnom; and there is something to be 
said for this opinion: (1) This spot is the lowest near the city, and 
therefore most likely to be called “The Hollow.” (2) It has al- 
ways been a garden, being the site of “The King’s Garden” of 
2 K. 25", and even in Zechariah’s time the myrtle must have flour- 
ished there. (3) If, as some claim, the setting of the last vision 
(6'-) is the same as that of the first, this circumstance also is sig- 
nificant, for there is no other locality near Jerusalem that would so 
well suit both cases. Since, however, the prophet is describing, 
not a eee mee peslites the most that can be 
said is that the familiar scenery about the Kidron furnished him 
some of the materials for his picture. In this imaginary hollow he 
represents himself as seeing the angel of Yahweh, and not only 
him, but behind him, or, since the angel must be conceived as fac- 
ing now one way and then the other, beyond him, a number of 
horses,—he does not say how many,—some of which are of a bay 
colour, others chestnut* and still others white. The mention of 
these colours indicates that the horses were divided into troops. 
That they had riders is taken for granted. Who these riders were 
is explained in the next verse—9. The explanation is given in 


_answer to a question by the prophet apparently addressed to the 


person just introduced. ‘There are those who hold that it is he 
who now makes answer, and this opinion, besides being a natural 
presupposition, is favoured by the seeming identification of the 
two in v.*°. There are, however, serious objections. (1) The 
descriptive phrase that follows is superfluous as a means of identi- 
fying the angel of Yahweh. (2) Nor does it fit this person; for, 
as he has thus far not said anything, he cannot be described as one 
speaking with the prophet. On the other hand, a description is 
necessary for a new character, and this one suits an interpreter, 
especially if it be rendered an angel that was speaking with me. 
Indeed, in the form the angel, etc., it is capable of a similar inter- 


* The derivation of the Heb. word pi’, Serok, from pris, shine brightly, would indicate 
that it denotes a bright reddish colour, but whether, with Ges., one should render it as above, 
or, with his latest revisers (BDB.), sorrel, it seems impossible to determine. The rendering 
speckled or dappled, in which. the Vrss. agree, has no warrant in £1. 

t So Theod. Mops., Ra., Marck, Rosenm., Mau., Hi., ef cl. 
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pretation, for, thus translated, it is at the same time a description 
of a second person and an allusion to the familiar figure of the in- 
terpreter in the visions of Ezekiel. Cf. 8° © 40°, etc. It is 
therefore fair to conclude that the angel here meant is as distinct 
from the one of the preceding verse as he is from the second to ap- 
pear in 2“, and that he hasa different function. He immediately 
declares his office. J will show thee, he says, what these are. Te 
is here, as elsewhere in these visions,* a monitor and interpreter 
to prevent the prophet from missing anything that he should see 
or failing to understand its meaning.—10. It is not he, however, 
who actually gives the promised information. The reply comes 
from the man that was standing among the myrtles. Here, at first 
sight, seems to be a discrepancy indicating either that the idea of 
distinguishing two angels is mistaken, or, perhaps, that this verse is 
wholly (We.) or in part an interpolation. Neither of these infer- 
ences is necessary, as will appear, if due regard be paid to the fol- 
lowing considerations: (1) The promise to show what the vision 
means does not require that the interpreter should do so by a 
direct and personal demonstration. (2) It is clear from the other 
visions that the prophet intended to make them as far as possible 
explain themselves. (3) A notable instance of the indirect method 
is found in the third, where the interpreter, instead of addressing 
the prophet, as he would have been expected to do, shows what he 
wishes the prophet to know by a message sent to a third person. 
In view of this example it ought not to seem strange for the prophet 
to put the answer to his own question into the mouth of the princi- 
pal figure in the scene described. These, he says,—referring, not 
to the horses of various colours, but, as appears from y."!, to their 
riders,—-these are they that Yahweh sent to traverse the earth. Here 
are two or three points that deserve attention. In the first place, 
it is noteworthy that the angel of Yahweh, the speaker, here as in 
v. and 3° distinguishes between himself as a divine manifesta- 
tion to his people and Yahweh the God of the whole earth. Ob- 
serve, too, that the messengers were apparently all despatched to- 
gether, and that at the time to which the vision refers they have 
accomplished their mission. It is therefore clearly useless to seek 


* Cf. 2/119 3G gl 4 8. 55.10 Gt 8, 
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for the key to the vision in the book of Danicl, or try, as some have 
done, to find in the colours of the horses symbols of any succession 
of events,* or empires.} Finally, it is significant that these horse- 
men, unlike those described in the Apocalypse (6), all had one and 
the same mission. This fact forbids the interpretation of the col- 
ours of the horses as intended, to use the language of Newcome, 
“to intimate the difference of their ministries.’ Their mission 
was not to slay, burn and conquer, as Kohler explains, but, as ap- 
pears from the next verse, to reconnoitre the earth$ and report on 
its condition. Now, a mission of this sort can evidently be exe- 
cuted quite as well and much more expeditiously by a given num; 
ber of persons if they are divided into detachments and sent in 
different directions. It is therefore probable, especially in view 
of the unsatisfactoriness of other interpretations, that the prophet 
thought of these scouts as operating in this way and gave the horses 
different colours to distinguish the detachments from one another. 
He made the number three, if this is the original reading, perhaps 
because the sea to the west restricted his vision in that direction. 
See, however, 6° §, 

11. The horsemen do not wait for a direct command, but, on 
being introduced, make their report to the last speaker, who is 
again described as the one who was standing among the myrtles. 
They say, perhaps through a spokesman, Ie have traversed the 
earth, and lo, the whole earth—more exactly the population of the 
various countries of the carth—restcth in quict. This statement at 
first sight seems intended to describe the state of things at the date 
of the vision,** but this can hardly be the correct interpretation. 
It is not probable that the adversaries of Darius were all subdued, 
and the Persian empire reduced to a state of complete tranquillity, 
by the month of February, 519 B.c.; or that, if the struggle for the 
throne was still in progress, the Jews, including Zechariah, were 
so ill informed with reference to matters in the East that they sup- 


* For example, the varied fortunes of the Persian empire; Grot., Hd., et al. 

t The Jews of Jerome's time saw in these colours symbols of the Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Medo-Persian, or the Medo-Persian, Macedonian and Roman empires. So Cyr., Klic., ef af 

2 So Bla., Koh, Ke., ef al. 

§ Not. as Luther and others render it, (he land. 

** So Dru., Grot., Marck, Lowth, Hd., We., Now., Marti, ef al. 
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posed it had been decided. There are equally valid objections 
to the view that the prophet is here describing future conditions. 
The Jews in his day were not groaning in bondage and looking for 
deliverance from it, as such an interpretation would imply, but 
their fetters had been broken by Cyrus and they had since been 
free to return to their country and labour for its economic, if not 
for its political restoration. This is perfectly clear from the proph- 
ecies of Haggai; also from the last chapters of this collection, es- 
pecially 6°*-. A reference to the present and the future being im- 
probable, there remains no alternative but, with van Hoonacker, 
to regard the vision as a picture of the past. The use of visions as 
a means of representing historical facts or truths is not without 
precedent in the Old Testament. There is a notable example in 
the book of Amos. The seventh chapter of that book begins with 
a series of three visions one object of which was effectively to por- 
tray to the sinning children of Israel the long-suffering of Yahweh in 
his dealings with them. If, therefore, Zechariah is here attempt- 
ing to depict a historical situation, he is simply following the ex- 
ample of one of the greatest of his predecessors in the prophetic 
office. That this really is his object appears from a comparison 
of the language he uses here and in the following verses with that 
of the Second Isaiah.* The impression thus produced is only 
deepened when the next two visions are taken into account, for 
2'°/6£- not only suits the Babylonian period, but cannot well be 
understood as referring to any other. For details, see below. 
There is one objection to the view proposed, namely, that accord- 
ing to v. * the angel of Yahweh refers to the indignation of Yah- 
weh as having endured seventy years; but see below. The only 
way to avoid the adoption of some such explanation as is there sug- 
gested is to reject the date given in v. 7 and refer this and the fol- 
lowing chapter to the period of the Exile; but such a course is for- 
bidden by the organic relation between these chapters and the next 
four and the evidence that these last were written after the acces- 
sion of Darius Hystaspes. On the whole, then, it seems best to 
interpret this first vision as a picture of the past, that is, of the 
period of the Exile. ‘There was a time previous to the appearance 


* Cp. v. "and Is. 147; v. and Is, gol; v. “and Is. 42!3; v. 7 and Is, 447 51. 
} 
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of Cyrus as a conqueror when Babylon was apparently so power- 
ful that it could fitly be called ‘mistress of kingdoms” (Is. 47°), 
and its dominion so generally recognised that the Jews could be 
represented as meeting the promises of their prophets with the 
sceptical questions, “Is the spoil taken from the mighty? or the cap- 
tive of the terrible delivered?” and it is probably this period that 
Zechariah had in mind when he put into the mouths of the re- 
turned horsemen the report that, wherever they went, they found 
undisturbed quiet.—12. There are various places in the Old 
Testament in which the condition just described is plainly repre- 
sented as desirable. Thus, when, in 3" and elsewhere in the book 
of Judges, the land is said to have “had rest” so or so many years, 
it means that a more or less serious conflict had been brought to a 
more or less satisfactory issue and the Hebrews permitted an inter- 
val of peace. Cf. also Is. 147. In this case the result was not fa- 
vourable to them, but disastrous; and the peace that followed was 
the prize of their enemies. The Jews themselves, to be sure, had 
a kind of rest, but it was the rest of a pygmy in the hands of a giant. 
They could not be satisfied with it, however clearly they might 
come to see that they themselves were to blame for their helpless 
condition. Indeed, the more keenly they realised their culpa- 
bility, the more eagerly they longed, and the more earnestly they 
prayed, for the future favour of Yahweh. All this finds expression 
in the pathetic appeal, how long wilt thou not have compassion, or, 
to put it more idiomatically, how long wilt thou refuse to have com- 
passion, on Jerusalem and the cities of Judah? The words might 
well have come from the prophet. His curiosity led him in v. ® 
to ask about the horsemen and their significance. It would also 
have been natural for him, on hearing the report that there were as 
yet no signs of the interference of Yahweh in behalf of his afflicted 
people, to inquire how much longer they must wait for deliverance. 
Or, the interpreter might have acted as his spokesman. There 
are those who maintain that it must have been he who made the 
appeal, and that, therefore, either he is identical with the angel of 
Yahweh,* or the angel of Yahweh has been substituted for him, 
because he is the one to whom the answer is addressed. Cf. v.". 


* So Theod. Mops.. Ra.. Marck, Rosenm . Mau., Hi, ef al. t So Marti, Kit. 
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There are, however, good grounds for rejecting any such conclu- 
sion. In the first place, although, it must be confessed, Zechariah 
does not always express himself as clearly as one might desire, 
he seems to have intended to represent the angel who spoke with 
him as a mere interpreter. One would therefore hardly expect 
him to address Yahweh. On the other hand, there are reasons why 
the angel of Yahweh should be the next speaker. (1) It was he to 
whom the report of the horsemen was made. (2) A more convinc- 
ing argument is found in the character of this angel as the prophet 
seems to have conceived him. He appears again, and very dis- 
tinctly, in the fourth vision, where he rebukes Satan and rescues 
Joshua and his people from serious danger; in other words, he 
acts the part of a champion and defender of the Jewish people. 
In the book of Daniel this office is performed by the archangel 
Michael, whom another angel calls “the great prince who standeth 
for the children of thy people.” Cf. Dn. 12'. It must not, how- 
ever, on this account be supposed that the archangel is intended.* 
The most that can be said is that Zechariah seems to have adopted 
a conception of the angel of Yahweh which prepared the way for 
the later doctrine according to which each people had its guardian 
angel. This, however, is enough to warrant one in believing that 
Zechariah gave to the angel of Yahweh the place he now occupies 
in this first vision. The angel of Yahweh, then, is the spokesman 
of Zechariah and his people, voicing their plea for mercy on the 
lend that Yahweh has cursed with ruin and desolation now seventy 
years. The number seventy, as already noted, seems to contra- 
dict the suggestion that this vision relates to the past, being con- 
siderably too large for the period from the fall of Jerusalem to any 
date before the close of the Exile, an interval of only 586-538= 
48 years. This objection, however, can be answered by supposing 
either that, since the prophet evidently had in mind the passage 
from Jeremiah in which the Exile and its duration are predicted 
(25'*-), he reckoned from 605 B.c., the date of that prophecy, 
or that, starting from the fall of Jerusalem, he inadvertently 
included the nineteen years that had clapsed since the capture of 
Babylon and the end of the Exile. In either case the result would 


*So Thcodorct, 4 Lap., Grot., ¢ al. 
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be near cnough to warrant him in using the round number sev- 
enty.* Cf. 7‘. : 

13. The appeal is answered, and, as it seems, by Yahweh in 
person, for the prophet can hardly have meant to represent the 
last speaker as acting two parts in so close connection.t How, 
then, is he to be understood? Does he mean to convey the im- 
pression that at this point the Deity made himself more directly 
manifest than through the angel who had thus far represented him, 
thus adding another to the number of supernal beings present? 
Probably not. A more satisfactory explanation is found by com- 
paring this vision with the eighth, where Yahweh scems to be pres- 
ent, but unseen, namely, in the palace before which the chariots 
are mustered. Thence he gives his agents the command to depart, 
and thence he addresses the interpreter. Cf. 6%. It is easy to 
imagine that in the present instance he speaks from the darkness 
round about him to the interpreter, and through him to the prophet, 
the cheerful, comforting words that follow. C/. Is. 40'—14. They 
are given in the form in which the interpreter reported them to the 
prophet, commanding him to deliver them to his people. J am 
very jealous. Jealousy implies special interest on the part of one 
person for another. It often presupposes a bond between the 
parties that gives each of them a claim upon the other. The Ie- 
brews represented Yahweh as having a peculiar interest in them:{ 
as having, in fact, entered into a covenant with them by virtue of 
which he became, in a peculiar sense, their God and they his 
chosen people.§ They therefore felt that they owed him exclusive 
allegiance and that, in return, they might claim his special pro- 
tection. Sometimes, however, a sense of their unworthiness in- 
clined them to renounce this claim and throw themselves upon his 
mercy. Hosea goes almost too far in this direction. Cf. $8", 


* For some of the carlicr attempts to explain the number seventy, sce Bla. and New. Koh. 
and others reckon from the third of Jehoiakim, when, according to Dn. 1! ©, Nebuchadrezzar 
took Jerusalem the first time; but the passage on which thcir opinion is based is generally 
discredited. 

ft This is Stonard’s idea. He says: ‘Those comfortable words certainly did not proceed from 
the interpreting angel, for to him they were addressed; nor from any of the company of horse- 
rr for they were only the mc ssengers sent by Jehovah; still less can they be imagined to have 
come from Zechariah himself. and since no other person but the angel intercessor is described 
to be present, they must have proceeded from him, But he is no other than Jehovah himself.” 

t Cj. Am. 3? Ho, 11! 4- Dt. 47 © 769-, ote, § Ex. 34! Dt. 29! Je. 73, ete. 
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etc. Inv. the appeal is not for justice, but mercy. Here, there- 
fore, the jealousy of God must be regarded, not as a hostile af- 
fection,* but as something in him analogous to the feeling en- 
kindled in human beings for sufferers and against those who afflict 
them. The object of his ardour on its tender side is Jerusalem, 
even Sion. The name Sion was first, without doubt, applied to 
the comparatively low hill, pierced by the Siloam tunnel, on which 
the ancient city had its beginning.t The application of it was 
afterward extended over the whole of the ridge of which this hill 
is a part, including the site of the temple (Jo. 2', etc.), and finally 
over the larger city covering other eminences to the west and the 
north. Cf. Is. 52'', etc. In v.!7 and elsewheret Zechariah 
seems to use it as a synonym for Jerusalem. It is therefore prob- 
able that it should here be interpreted as meaning the city rather 
than the sacred mountain, and that in the ruined and desolate 
condition in which it was left by the Babylonians. C/. Is. 44°° 
s4'', etc—15. The other side of Yahweh’s jealousy reveals itself 
to the oppressors of his people. But I am very wroth, he contin- 
ues, against the carcless, or arrogant, nations. They are the same 
that are described in v.'! as resting undisturbed, enjoying the 
fruits of conquest. The strength by which they won their success 
has given them a reckless confidence that shows itself in boasting. 
This spirit is the one that Isaiah condemned in the Assyrians. 
Cf. 10% !, Zechariah is thinking of the Babylonians as_por- 
trayed in Is. 47°", Their arrogance would in itself be offensive 
to Yahweh; but the immediate cause of his anger is that, when he 
was only a Jitile wroth with his people, and therefore disposed to 
punish them but lightly, these nations, being employed for the pur- 
pose, helped, but for harm. The idea is a familiar one. Thus, 
Isaiah (10°) rebukes the Assyrian for planning to exterminate 
those whom he was commissioned only to chastise, while the 
prophet of the Exile accuses the Babylonians of treating the Jews 
with such cruelty that in the end they paid double the divinely 
prescribed penalty. Cf. 47° 40%. Zechariah is here but repeating 


this accusation.§ 

* So New., Bla., et al. 12S. s? 1K. 8-4, ete. qT ot? ino get, 

§ There are several exegetes who see a discrepancy between this passage in its most obvious 
meaning and y. ?, to avoid which they interpret “a lite” as a limitation of the duraticn rather 
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16. Therefore introduces the divine purpose based on the facts 
above given. Because he has a special regard for Jerusalem, and 
it has already received from his hand double for all its sins, he 
will return to the city, the place of his former abode. The Sec- 
ond Isaiah describes the return of Yahweh as a triumphal proces- 
sion, for which a highway is to be made through the desert, and 
at which all the world will wonder.* It would have been folly 
for Zechariah in his vision to copy this glowing prediction; for 
those for whose instruction and encouragement he wrote knew 
that it had not been fultilled.; They felt, however, that Cyrus was 
as really an instrument of the divine will as Nebuchadrezzar, and 
they were prepared to believe that Yahweh had at last relented, 
so that he would henceforth reveal himself among them in com- 
passion. Indeed, the prophet could, and did, go further. Haggai 
had accomplished his mission, and the foundation of the temple 
had been laid. It did not, therefore, require great faith to believe 
that this structure would be completed and the city restored; in 
other words, that the prediction of Is. 44°3 would be fulfilled. The 
prophet, at any rate, believed it, and, in testimony of his confidence, 
put into the mouth of Yahweh the remaining words of this verse: 
My house shall be built therein, and a line, the line used as a 
measure by builders, s/all be stretched over Jerusalem. Cf. 2°, 
Note that the emphasis is here on the material blessings resulting 
from the presence of Yahweh. In 8 it is on the spiritual —1T. 
Here was an excellent opportunity for extravagant language such 
as even Haggai (2’) could not altogether repress. Zechariah, how- 
ever, as v. '? has shown, was more temperate than his contempo- 
rary. He therefore omits any prediction with reference to the 
future splendour of the new sanctuary. The most he permits him- 
self, if the text is correct, is a general prophecy of prosperity. The 
cities,—in y. “the cities of Judah, ””—he makes Yahweh say, s/all 
again overflow with good, the temporal blessings which all men 


than the severity of the divine wrath. So Ki., Grot., Marck, Lowth, Ston., Pres., Wri., et al. 
If, however, as has been shown, v. ? is an interpolation, there is no need of resorting to such 
violence. 

* Ch. Is. 403 43%, ete. 

t They knew, too, that the overthrow of the Babylonian empire was n..t so spectacular an 
event as had been expected, and this is the reason why one (GASm.) dees not find it predicteé 
in this passage. 
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crave and which God bestows upon those who please him. This 
general promise is followed by another for the capital in particu- 
lar: Yahweh will yet, in answer to the petition implied in y. °, 
have compassion on* Sion, and again, as in the days of its pros- 
perity, dake pleasure in Jerusalem.t 

Here ends the first vision. It isa picture of the past. At first it 
was not clear what Zechariah meant by it; but in the course of the 
above discussion his purpose has become more apparent. The 
Jews had been raised to the highest pitch of expectation by the 
prophecies of the Second Isaiah. The results, to them, of the 
triumph of Cyrus had fallen so far short of their hopes that they 
were gricvously disappointed. Some of them must have well- 
nigh lost their faith in the God of their fathers. It was therefore 
time for some one who was sane, sober and practical to put the 
whole matter in a less tragical aspect, showing his people that 
Yahweh had after all really intervened in their behalf, and en- 
couraging them to expect his continued assistance. ‘This seems to 
have been Zechariah’s object in his first vision. The practical 
effect of the saner view, as he doubtless foresaw, would naturally 
be an increase of interest and energy in the enterprise which he, 
as well as Haggai, probably regarded as the first duty of the 
restored community, the rebuilding of the national sanctuary. 


Cf. v. 


7. rey snes] The later idiom for yy 34x, which occurs only in Gn. 
32% 379 Dt. 12; ep. Dt. 1.—2az'—sv] The reasons for regarding this 
clause as an interpolation are: (1) that neither Haggai nor Zechariah, in 
y. !, adds the name to the number of the month; and (2) that the practice 
of so doing scems to belong toa much later date, being confined, except 
in one instance that requires special consideration, to Est. Cf. 7.—x3] 
For 197, v.'; like sya, Ez. 24, foryay, t Ch. 297, and x13, Jo. 4", for spa, 
Ex. 237, etc.; Ew. $ 16¢.—8. o1xs—a29] First suspected by Ew., it is 
omitted by We., Now., Marti, Kit. The objections to its genuineness 
are: (1) that the predicates 22> and 772 are hardly compatible with each 
other; (2) that the introduction of this clause produces the impression 
that the angel of Yahweh is the leader of the celestial scouts, and not, as 
inv. "!, the one to whom they report; (3) that there is no use made of it in 
the subsequent narrative; and (4) that, if the clause were genuine, 817), 


* The text has comfort, but sce the critical notes. 
+ Cf. 206M? 37 Is. rg'. On the rendering take pleasure, see especially Is, 564 585 f- 65!7 66°, 
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which the later critics without warrant omit, would precede it, the sec- 
ond prtc. being introduced by the simple 1—2°0777] GSB, rSv dpdwy = 
onan; GA2 and some curss., TOv Sto dpdwy = ovina yz. The former 
reading is adopted by Theod. Mops., Theodoret, Che., Marti, van H., 
ef al. It is casier, however, to explain these readings by 6! than it 
is to account for that of the text on the supposition that it is corrupt.— 
m°sz2] So Houb., Norzi, Baer, Gins.; for aos22. Other readings are: 
79373, Fiirst, 19323,B6.,and a9y23, Ew., BDB., all with the general sense 


of inthe shadow. Cf. G, katacktwv; &, te, The rendering in 


the hollow is evidently preferable if the correctness of 2°9790 is maintained. 
—ronx] Marti suggests 139; but that would naturally mean that the 
horsemen were between the angel and the prophet, which can hardly be 
what the latter intended.—2 pr] GSAL2 have cal Papo! xal woixidor, a 
reading which, at first sight, favours the view that 4 originally had 
horses of four colours; but the similarity of the two here named, and the 
omission of the former by GN: », some curss., $4, make it probable that 
this one is a gloss to the other. If, therefore, G has preserved a fourth 
colour in rorxiNoe = 29993, it has lost the one represented by o-p7. For 
the latter Marti rds. ovnz', thus bringing this passage into accord with 
6? !-. It does not, however, seem necessary that the two passages should 
so perfectly agree, or natural that, if Zechariah wrote 2-72‘, this com- 
paratively familiar word should have given place to the &. \. of the pres- 
ent text. Asada, following G §, reads o:p7e1; but the ynced not be 
supplied unless oa. is added. Cf Ges. $82. 1B. 39, 124254] & 
we pele wo “Sitetsy Lelie Lido = by sey oa fan qs$ia py, 
and this reading scems favoured by vv. 103; but v.!* has the precise for- 
mula here used.— 727] The art. is properly used whether the thought be 
that the angel is one to whom attention is called for the first time or one 
with whom and his function the reader is supposed to be familiar. Cy. 
Ges. $8. 4—»3] Not in me, with G Tl, Jer., Theod. Mops., Marck, Pu., 
etal., but, as in Nu. 12%. 8 fb. 2!, where the most intimate communion be- 
tween God and man is described, with me; the prep. denoting, not instru- 
mentality, Ew. $27 1. 3, but proximity. Cf. BDB. 8? *.—nzn] The pron. 
is not, as Ges. } 't- 3 implies, and Wright expressly asserts, a substitute for 
the copula, but, as Dr. puts it, ‘an imperfect anticipation of the subject,” 
which here has the force of an appositive. Cf. Dr.$ 20! @); K6.$38¢, In 
a direct question A5x might come first. Cf. Is. 49%.—10. 1%] This 
verb naturally introduces a speech by one who has been directly ad- 
dressed, but, since it may also introduce a speech by any one interested in 
a given subject (cf. v. Gn. 23! Ju. 18", etc.), its use here proves noth- 
ing with reference to the question whether the man among the myrtles 
and the interpreter are the same or different persons. We., who regards 
them as distinct, finds in the fact that the former answers a question put 
to the latter a reason for suspecting the genuineness of the whole verse; 
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but such “interference” is a common occurrence to an oriental.— 
D077] G, tay dpéwy, as in v. %. 

11, ain» 4xbz] The person to whom the horsemen report is no doubt 
the angel of Yahweh, but, if he had been so called in the original text, the 
descriptive clause that was standing among the myrtles would hardly have 
been added. We. is therefore probably correct in the surmise that the 
original reading was vN7 here as in v. '%. So also Marti, Kit. Now., 
on the other hand, following Hi., omits the descriptive clause.—j 82] 
GALL, racay 7 hy viv; but 6 om. racay, which, moreover, is easily ex- 
plained as a loan from the next clause.—>z72] A pred. adj. with the 
force of an adverbial phrase, like me in 77,—12. m9 4Nor] A reason 
for retaining this reading additional to those given in the comments is 
that the insertion of the same words in y. " is more easily explained on the 
supposition that the angel of Yahweh was expressly named in this verse. 
—nr7s] The separate pron. here seems to be used rather for rhythmi- 
cal effect than for emphasis. Cf. Ges. $+ '—arzyr] For nos Cf. 
Ges. § 4. 2. 8. 3,7] Not a pron., as G Ml, Lu., EV. render it, but an 
adv. Cf. Ges. $86. B. 3 @),—13, mrav] GSAB2 add wavroxpdrwp, which, 
however, Comp., GJe*, Chrys. omit—2 1299] Acc. to Now. an in- 
terpolation; but, since it is the interpreter who delivers the message, it 
would seem most natural that he should receive it.—271247] G § prefix a 
connective.—o2n3] An abstr. pl. used appositively for gen. Cf. Ges. 
gy et ae i. 2 Gs Dr, § 9 —14, yysdy odes] In Gl the names 
are transposed.—atia ANzp] Cf. vv. 7+; Ges, § 7-2), —15, Synz Hyp] 
Cf. v."—suxvin] Houb.rds. oxen, That despise it (Jerusalem). ‘To 
wy he would give the force of Ar. »y* iv., multiply. 2's] Here a 
conj. Cf. Ges. 3 #8. 

16, 7"'] Kenn. 195 adds 7w2s. So G4, and, since it occurs in 
17 out of 19 similar cases, this may well be the correct reading.—72] On 
the daghesh, cf. Ges. $29.2 @) @), mp) So also r K. 7 Je. 3198/39; 
but always Qr. 1p.—17. Vy] G transfers this word to the preceding 
verse and puts into its place xal elev pds pe 6 &yyedos Addwy ev enol, 
—n3319N] For ayswwn, the reading of 24 Kenn. mss. Cf. Ges. 37. & 
Houb. rds. 79372n.—2120 yz) Rd., with G $, 22 O57 or, as inv. ", 
aD AA Ay. sn] Rd., with G (kal éAejoe) ony, as in v. % So 
Oort., We., Now., Marti, Kit. & has [toto = 432, which, however, 
Sebdk is probably correct in regarding as an error for fuaito = cnn 


(2) THE HORNS AND THEIR DESTROYERS (2'/1'S*t), 


The second vision attaches itself naturally and closcly to the first. 
In it the prophet sees four horns, and, when their significance has 
been explained, as many workmen commissioned to destroy them; 
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the whole being a picture of the process by which Yahweh intends 
to fulfil the promise of the first vision. 

2'/1'%. There is no date. None is needed. The relation of 
this vision to the first is such that the date of the one must be the 
date of the other, the twenty-fourth of the eleventh month of the 
second year of the Persian king Darius. Then, says the prophet, 
meaning after the first vision had passed, J lifted up my eyes. Here, 
as in the former case, the language is figurative, since the vision is 
only a literary form for the thought that the prophet wishes to con- 
vey. This time there appear, first, four horns. ‘There is nothing 
to indicate the manner of their appearance, whether as attached or 
separate members, but the absence of any reference to animals or 
their movements favours the latter alternative.* ‘They at once re- 
call the horns, great and small, of the book of Daniel; but, since 
that book is without doubt a product of the Maccabean period, as 
between the two its author, and not Zechariah, must be regarded as 
the imitator. The origin of the symbol common to them is easily 
traced. To the Hebrews the ox, like the lion, typified strength 
(Ps. 22'°/"), and its horns were the feature that they emphasised. 
Cf. Dt. 23'7. Hence it was natural that Amos (6") should repre- 
sent Israel as boasting of having taken to themselves horns, and 
that Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, should wear a pair in the 
tableau by which he pictured the triumph of the allied forces of 
Israel and Judah over the Syrians. Cf.1 K. 22". This, however, 
seems to be the carliest instance in which the horn is used to sym- 
bolise, not power, but, as will appear, a power, that is, a powerful 
nation. Therein, perhaps, lies the reason why Zechariah is so 
careful to explain the figure. 

2°/1'". The method of question and answer is continued. The 
prophet inquires of his angelic interpreter, Sir, what are these? re- 
ferring to the horns. The angel replies, These are the horns that 
scattered Judah. These words have been variously interpreted. 
Not that there is any difference of opinion concerning their gencral 
import. It is agreed that the Targum is correct in interpreting 


* The contrary is maintained by J. D. Mich. (Lex. Heb.), who thinks the prophet saw 9 vair 
of oxen in grass so tall that their horns only were visible. Ston. insists that there must have been 
four animals, “ bearing each a single horn, high and pointed, like that of the he-goat in Danicl.” 
Similarly Pres., Pu., Wri., Per., e¢ a2. 
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horns as meaning kingdoms, that, in other words, these horns repre- 
sent political powers. The disagreement arises when an attempt is 
made to identify the powers. Now, it is clear that, since the horns 
are described as those that produced a dispersion, the first thing 
to do is to fix the date and circumstances of this event, or series of 
events. The text seems to furnish the necessary data. It says 
that these horns scattered, not only Judah, but Zsrae/. But Israel, 
when uscd in conjunction with Judah, regularly denotes the north- 
ern, in distinction from the southern, kingdom and it is regularly 
so used even by the later prophets.* If, therefore, as one has a 
right to expect, it is uscd in that sense in this connection, the dis- 
persion to which the prophet refers must include that of the north- 
ern as well as the southern tribes; in other words, one must reckon 
Assyria as well as Babylonia among the powers involved.¢ ‘TL.is 
is the natural inference from the text as it reads, but such an in- 
ference docs not harmonise with the impression derived from the 
preceding chapter. The dispersion to which allusion is there made 
is the dispersion of Judah only, the result of the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadrezzar. This fact excites doubt concerning the 
genuineness of Israel in the passage under consideration, and the 
doubt thus excited is confirmed by v. ', where the horns are again 
introduced, but the name Israel is omitted. It follows that here, 
also, the prophet had the Judean dispersion in mind, and that he 
used the horns to represent the power or powers instrumental in 
that catastrophe.t Rashi recognises only one power, “the Baby- 
lonians at the four winds of heaven” ;§ and his view is not without 
a semblance of support in the wide extent of the Babylonian em- 
pire under Nebuchadrezzar, by virtue of which he, like the kings 
before and after him, called himself ‘king of the four quarters.” ** 
Still, it must be rejected, because the Babylonians, though the 
strongest, were not the only people that helped the Jews to their 


* CH. Je. 33 1+ 18 ott Ez, 99 2717, ete. 

+ So Jer., Cyr. Ki.. Dru. Klie.. Ston.. Pres., Pu., Wri, ef cl. 

¢ The adoption of this emendation is greatly to be desired. It will prevent any further vio- 
lence to the troublesome name, which has been interpreted, not only as an honorary title, Ke., 
but asa collective title for rural as distinguished from urban, Or., common as compared with 
noble, Neumann and even faithless, as contrasted with faithful Jews, Klic. 

§ So van Hoonacker. 

** KB., iii, 1, 108 j.; 2, 96). 
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destruction,* as the use of the plural in v. ‘ clearly indicates. There 
is equally good ground for rejecting any interpretation which makes 
the horns represent four distinct powers including Babylonia. The 
reply is that, as the Jews had more than four adversaries, but no 
others of the same class with the Babylonians, it is impossible to 
identify the other three, and that, this being the case, the vision 
becomes meaningless. The impossibility of finding a power or 
powers that the prophet can safely be supposed to have had in mind 
makes it necessary to give to the horns a broader interpretation. 
Theodoret of Mopsuestia does so. He says that they designate 
“those who from many sides attacked” God’s people, “and sought 
in every way to injure them,” the number four being chosen, be- 
cause the Hebrews, like others, divided the world into four quar- 
ters and naturally represented anything coming from all directions 
as coming from the cardinal points. Cf. “the four winds of 
heaven,” 6°.; This scems to have been nearly the thought of the 
prophet; but in developing it care must be taken to avoid the mis- 
take of including, as many have done, the enemies of both king- 
doms, or those of the Jews after the Babylonian period, for these 
horns symbolise the power only of the peoples, especially the Baby- 
lonians, who by their hostility contributed to the final overthrow 
of the Jewish state and the banishment of the Jewish people from 
their soil. 

2°/1°°, The vision is not yet complete. Yahweh, says the 
prophet, imitating the phraseology of Amos in the first four of his 
visions (1!- 4: 78"), showed me four workmen. Not that, at this 
point, Yahweh called his attention to something that he had not be- 
fore noticed. The figures were now first brought upon the scene. 
They were figures of men of skill and strength, fitted, therefcre, 
for any task, able to build, but no less, to use the words of Ez. 
21°94! “skilful to destroy.” On the number of the workmen, see 
below.—2'/1". The prophet seems to have conceived of the work- 
men as having something distinctive, either in the dress they wore 
or the implements they carried, which made them at once recog- 


* CY. Je. 12 Ez. 253: § 28*4 355, etc. 
+ Similarly, Lu., Cal., Ribera, Marck, New., Rosenm., Hi., Kéh., Hd., Burger, Per., We. 
Now., Marti, ef al. 
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nisable. At any rate, he does not ask who they are, but only, What 
are these coming todo? ‘The reply, doubtless from the interpreter, 
first repeats the explanation just given, Those are the horns that 
scattered Judah; adding a clause descriptive of the thoroughness 
with which the hostile forces did their destructive work, so that he, 
meaning Judah, did not, because he could not, uplift his head. The 
condition thus described is the condition of the Jews during the 
Exile, when they dared not believe that they could be taken from 
their mighty conquerors. Cf. Is. 4974'. Fora similar figure, sce 
Am. 5’. Turning now to the workmen, the interpreter explains, 
These are come to cast down. Here again it is easy to mistake the 
prophet’s meaning. Just as the prominence of the Babylonians 
in the dispersion of the Jews seems to mark them as the power 
symbolised by the horns, or one of them, so their overthrow by 
the Persians seems to require that these latter be regarded as the 
power, or one of four such powers, represented by the work- 
men. In this case, however, as in the preceding, the first impres- 
sion iserroneous. Indeed, it will be found, not only that the work- 
men do not represent Persia alone or with any number of other 
powers, but that they have a clearly different function. The only 
satisfactory explanation for them is suggested by 1'°', and more 
clearly indicated in 6°". In the latter passage there is evident 
reference to the conquest of Babylonia. In alluding to it, how- 
ever, Yahweh ignores human instrumentalities. It is his angelic 
agents who have appeased his spirit in that region. Now, since 
the passage under consideration appears to be a forecast of the 
event described as accomplished in the vision of the chariots, it is 
fair to conclude that here also the prophet, like Ezekiel in his de- 
scription of Gog and his followers, is employing the apocalyptic 
method, and that therefore these workmen, as Jerome perceived, 
represent the supernatural means through which Yahweh ac- 
complishes his purposes.* They are four in number to indicate 
that the penalty for the injury done Judah will be as comprehen- 
sive as the offence was general. They will cas! down} the horns, 
utterly destroy the power, of all the nations thal uplifted themselves, 


* Similarly, Theod. Mops., Cyr., Theodoret, Lu., Cal., Dru., i Lap., Kéh., GASm., ef al, 
fF Elsewhere horns are “cut off.” Cj. Je. 48% Ps. 75! La. 2°. 
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used violence, against the land of Judah, to scatter it, or, more 
strictly speaking, its inhabitants. 

The tameness of the prophet’s language is even more notice- 
able in this than in the preceding vision. The reason is the same 
in this case as in the other. He is dealing with comparatively re- 
cent history, especially the conquest of Babylonia, an event which, 
although it had great significance for the Jews, was anything but 
spectacular. The capital, so far from resisting the Persian con- 
queror, yielded without a blow. In fact, when Cyrus entered the 
city, it greeted him as its deliverer. It would have been worse 
than useless for the prophet, in this vision, to enlarge upon the 
simple fact that the conqueror of Judah had been punished. Hav- 
ing presented this to the best of his ability, he passes to the third 
and final phase of his present subject. 


2!/1'8, In G I! $Y, as in English, this verse and the three that follow 
are reckoned to ch. 1.—s7s)] Here and in vy. § 5? for 4x7»), which is 
found 5' 6'; here also acc. to 4 Kenn. mss. Cf. Ges. $3 49-2 03 75. 6. R. 
€),—2, abx az] Add, with G §, sw, as in 19 4! 64—Sxney py] The 
most convincing reasons for pronouncing this name an interpolation, (1) 
that it does not fit the context, and (2) that it is wanting in v. 4, have al- 
ready been stated. Note in addition, (3) that it is not found elsewhere in 
the book except in 8, where it is as much out of place as in this passage. 
ben] Om., with Kenn. 180, 642 §', The omission of =x, also, is 
against it. Both names are disregarded by We., Now., Marti, Kit.—3. 
cen] According to Mich. and others to be pointed a-z'5 and rendered 
plowmen; but such a rendering requires too much explanation in vy. 4.— 
4, 35s)] Some mss. have TSN1—riey5] Ge adds xvpie = s37N, as in 
1? 44 64.—r2Nb] Rd., with Kenn. 178, G2 &, vSx.—aby?] Acc. to We. a 
scribal error. Without it the words that follow would read, The horns 
that scattered Judah, so that he did not uplift his head, them to terrify came 
these, etc. This rendering, however, is not satisfactory. (1) The con- 
struction 1x2" requires that a complete sentence precede it; and (2) the 
phrase 998 wn, on which this emendation is based, as will be shown, 
is itself an interpolation. The pron., therefore, must remain if the words 
following are recognised as genuine. Marti omits them as far as ‘t's, 
also abx?, at the same time substituting ox2 for 3», and, at first sight, 
he seems justifiable in so doing; but there are contrary considerations. 
The clause, These are the horns that scattered Judah, is not a mere repe- 
tition of the angel's first answer. The addition of the next transforms it 
from a statement of fact into an explanation and a justification of the 
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workmen’s purpose. The latter clause, however, should be emended by 
inserting 12's before zx, with Koh. and others, or, with We., substituting 
the former for the latter. C/. Mal. 2%. Ifthe former method be adopted, 
xi3 might be pointed as a prtc. II's per singulosviros. Etnemo... 
appears to be a case of free expansion. takes greater liberty with the 
text, adding the irreconcilable gloss, xal tov "IcpanX kar éaSay.—x2™\] 
GS Jer have xal éfpocav; but GAY, nal eio@ov.—onx wannd] G, 
é¢ivac; whence Bla. conjectures that the original reading in 1 was 
oy. syonas, sharpening their coulter. Gunkel (Schépfung u. Chaos, 
122) suggests 22x AN7>. The coulter, however, does not scem the suit- 
able instrument for the purpose of casting down the horns. Nor is it 
probable that 77975 is a mistake for qrinnd (J, Houb.), oyanad 


(Secker) or anna (Marti). A verb with any such meaning would come 
more naturally after than before nvwo. The same is true of the one 
found in the text, and this is one reason for suspecting the genuineness of 
the whole clause. Another is the use of the masc. for the fem. suf. in 
ore. Cf. Ex. 27% Ps. 75". Finally, note the absence of 1 before >">. 
The clause can best be explained as a gloss to 5137 map rx nid, the 
antecedent of the sf. of SN being 229. Perhaps, however, the vb. was 
originally t195.—}97] The word sounds strange with si, the regular 
idiom having 277. Rd., therefore, oxen, that uplifted themselves, 
and omit this word,—by] Rd., with 6U SG, Sy. 


(3) THE MAN WITH THE MEASURING LINE (2°/-%), 


In this his third vision the prophet sees a man on his way to 
measure the site of Jerusalem, to whom he afterward hears the 
interpreter send a message foretelling the limitless growth and 
prosperity of the city under the protection of Yahweh. 

5/1. There has been some difference of opinion with reference 
to the identity of the man with a@ measuring line. Thus, Rashi, 
Maurer and others think he is the same with the interpreter, ig- 
noring the obvious fact that the prophet does not introduce the 
latter until the former has answered his question. It is also a mis- 
take to identify him with the angel of Yahweh as Jerome, Keil 
and others have done. The angel of Yahweh, although he, also, 
in 1° is called a man, always takes the leading part in any scene in 
which he appears. Cf. 1'3'#-. This is a subordinate figure, like 
the horsemen of the first vision, whose part it is to furnish an oc- 
casion for the promise that is to follow.—6/2. A line like that 
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which the man is represented as carrying had various uses among 
the Hebrews. When employed as a symbol, therefore, it might 
have one or another of several different meanings. In the first 
vision (1'°), to be sure, when Yahweh said, “A line shall be 
stretched over Jerusalem,” the words were a promise that the city 
should be rebuilt; but no Jew could forget that Amos had used the 
same figure of the partition of Samaria among foreigners, and the 
author of 2 K. 21% of the destruction of the Judean capital. The 
fact that the symbol was thus ambiguous, perhaps, is one of the 
reasons why the prophet pictures himself as asking the man, 
Whither art thou going? Another is his fondness for the interrog- 
ative style. The answer is not precisely the one that 1'° would lead 
the reader to expect; for, instead of repeating the promise of that 
passage, the man says he is going /o measure Jerusalem, to see how 
wide itis, or is to be, and howlong. Nor is it at once apparent what 
he means by these words. Marti sees in them an expression of 
“impatient curiosity” concerning the dimensions of the future 
city. There is, however, little ground for asserting the existence 
of any such sentiment in Zechariah’s time. A better interpreta- 
tion is suggested by v. 8. In view of the prediction there made it 
seems best to regard the man with the measuring line as represent- 
ing the narrower and more cautious Jews, who, in spite of the 
preaching of Haggai, formed an influential practical party. They 
were patriotic ina way. They wished to see Jerusalem restored. 
They were perhaps doing what they could to rebuild it. But they 
insisted upon caring first for the material needs of the community, 
and planning in this or any other direction only so far as tangible 
resources would warrant. They were the people who, when Haggai 
began his agitation, said that the time had not come to build the 
house of Yahweh. Cf. Hg. 1°. They doubtless thought it much 
more important that the city should have a wall than a temple,— 
but they would not have approved of a wall of unnecessary dimen- 
sions. They might have been called “the party of the measuring 
line.”—7/3. At this point the interpreter is again introduced, 
according to the Greek Version, as standing near the prophet. 
At the same time another angel is described as coming toward 
him, namely, the interpreter. This is not the angel of Yahweh, 
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the man among the myrtles of the first vision ;—he would hardly be 
called “another angel” or assigned to an inferior position ;—but 
apparently a third whose only function is to act as messenger for 
the interpreter—8/4, The second of the points just made takes 
for granted that the speaker in this verse is the interpreter, and the 
angel his messenger. This has frequently been denied.* The 
question hinges to some extent on the further inquiry with refer- 
ence to the person in the command, Run, speak to yonder youth. 
Many have taken this youth for Zechariah himscelf,f and drawn im- 
portant conclusions from the term by which they supposed him to 
be designated. The more defensible opinion, however, is that he 
should be identified with the man with the measuring line; for the 
term fits him, employed as he was, better than the prophet, and 
the message, though intended for the prophet, would naturally be 
addressed to the one who was making the uscless measurements. 
The bearing of this result on the main question is evident. If the 
youth is the man with the measuring line, it must be the interpreter 
who sent him the message, and not the other angel, who would have 
had to take the interpreter from the prophet’s side for the purpose. 
Finally, it should be observed that the contrary opinion makes the 
interpreter dependent on the other angel for the very knowledge 
which his office implies. It is the interpreter, then, who sends, and 
the other angel who carries, the message.{ It is a rebuke of the 
selfish and faithless opportunism that the youth represented, and a 
protest against permitting “the day of small things” to determine 
the future of Jerusalem. Zechariah,—for, of course, it is he who 
is speaking through the interpreter,—although, as has been shown, 
he could not ignore facts, had imagination. He shows it here by 
refusing to set a limit to the growth of the city, predicting that it 
will burst all bounds, extend itself indefinitely, and /ie open /ike 
the villages of the country on account of the multitude of men and 
catile in it. Cf. Je. 49" Ez. 38'.—9/4. The prophet did not, in 
the preceding verse, give the ground of his confidence. It now ap- 
pears that he based his prediction concerning the future of the city 


* So Jer., Theod. Mops., Dru., Pem., New., Bla., Ston., Ew., Ke., Pu., Reu., van H1., ef al. 

t So Jer., AE., Cal., Rib., Dru., 4 Lap,, Pem., Bla., Lowth, Rosenm., Ke., Kéh., Pres., Pu., 
st al. 

¢ So Marck, Mau., Hi., Klic., Or., Wri., Per., We., Now., Marti, ¢¢ al. 
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on the promised presence of Yahweh. The temple was already 
in building. When it was completed, and the service therein re- 
sumed, he saw that Jerusalem would no longer be mercly a little 
mountain town, the refuge of a few struggling Jews, but would in- 
evitably become the religious shrine and capital of a race; and he 
expected that the God of their fathers would again reveal himself 
to them there. Cf. vv. *% 8%. ‘Then, as truly as in the days of the 
Exodus, he would be @ wall of fire* round about, a sure defence. 
if any were necded, against their adversaries. Cf. vy. 4! 97% 
Is. 26'. The prophet also makes Yahweh promise to be a splen- 
dour in the city. Haggai had seen a similar vision (2°), but the 
splendour he saw was that of gifts of silver and gold brought to 
the new temple. That seen by Zechariah is the splendour of the 
divine presence symbolised by the fiery cloud which Ezekiel saw 
enter the sanctuary (43'*-), but more gloriously manifested in the 
reign of truth and holiness among the fortunate inhabitants of 
the future city. Cf. 8% 

In the foregoing comments it has been taken for granted that, 
while, in the first two visions, Zechariah was dealing with the past, 
in this third he was attempting to forecast the future. There is 
nothing in the text to contradict this supposition. It is confirmed 
by the fact that the prophecy here made, unlike those that have pre- 
ceded it, does not harmonise with conditions either before or after 
the time of the prophet. The city did not prosper as he expected, 
and Nehemiah, after nearly three-quarters of a century, was moved 
to rebuild the wall, as the only means of preserving the inhabitants 
from dispersion or annihilation. The three visions thus far ex- 
amined, therefore, form a series the object of which was, by a re- 
view of the past, to prepare the reader for increased faith in God 
for the future. It was evidently constructed in imitation of that 
in Am. 7. For later parallels, see the visions of chs. 7 f. of Daniel, 
and the interpretation of ch. 11 of the same book. 


5/1. Here begins ch. 2, acc. to G Uf, also acc. to % in the great poly- 
glots.—x7s)] 2 Kenn. mss. rd. xn. Cf. v. .—6/2. a2] Add, with 
G 8, vos.—ase . nn.) § reverses the order.—7/3, xs“'] We., 


* Fx. 14% should read, When it became dark, it,” the pillar of fire between the Hebrews 
and the Egyptians, “lighted the night,” Cj. We., Hex.; Baentsch, Ex. 
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following G (lorijxer), rds. 127. So also Now., Marti, Kit. Better, 
with Asada, 23:.—8/4, ts] Rd. vox. Cf. Ges. $2). 1, 4 Kenn, 
mss. rd. ox. GABLE add Néywr.—ira] For asa. Cf. Ges. $e 2 Ret 
—arne] Adverbial acc. = runs. Cf. Ges. § 18.5 ©); Dr. 3 t6t @), 6, 
karaxdprws, as if from m9), fruitful. Cf. Ez. 19!°.—9/5, %2x1] Em- 
phatic. Cf. Ges. $ 35-1, 


(4) AN APPEAL TO THE EXILES (2!0/9-17/13) 


The rest of the chapter has usually been treated as a part of the 
preceding vision, but this arrangement must be abandoned. The 
reasons are as follows: (1) The speaker is not the same as in v. ®, 
but the prophet now takes the place of the interpreter. This ap- 
pears from his references to himself in vv. * -; also from the fact, 
itself another reason for making these verses a separate para- 
graph, that (2) the persons addressed are no longer any of those 
who have appeared in the visions, but the Jews who still remain in 
Babylonia. Finally, (3) these verses are not an enlargement upon 
the third vision, but an appeal based upon the whole trio, in which 
the prophet exhorts his people to separate themselves from the 
nations destined to perish and return to Palestine, there to enjoy in 
a restored community the presence and protection of Yahweh. 

10/6. The prophet does not at first designate by any name those 
whom he is addressing. He simply exhorts them to flee from the 
north country; but it is only necessary to turn to vy." to find that the 
north country is Babylonia and those who are exhorted to flee 
thence exiled inhabitants of Jerusalem. This summons does not, 
as Kosters* claims, imply that previous to this time no Jews had 
returned from Babylonia. The prophet would hardly have pre- 
sented the past as he has in the preceding visions if the promises 
there made had not to some extent been fulfilled. It means merely 
that, although, as 6"° clearly shows, some of those who had been 
carried into captivity, or their descendants, had returned, their 
number was comparatively small, and that those who had the in- 
terests of the new community at heart felt the need of further re- 
inforcements from the same direction, especially in the work of 
rebuilding the national sanctuary. The exhortation, as already in- 


* Die Wiederherstellung Israels, 20. 
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timated, is repeated inv. ", but these two members of a parallelism 
are separated by a parenthetical clause which seems to have been 
intended to explain the presence of the Jews in Babylonia. One 
rendering for it is, for 10 the four winds of heaven have I dispersed 
you.—11/T7. Now follows the second member of the parallelism. 
This time, however, as in Is. 51'°, the Jews, although they are in 
Exile, are addressed under the familiar name Sion,—perhaps orig- 
inally daughter of Sion, which occurs Is. 527 and La. 4” in the same 
sense. That the exiles, and not, as one might at first sight think, 
the actual inhabitants of Jerusalem, are meant, is clear from the 
added phrase dwellers in Babylon. ‘The language used was calcu- 
lated to remind them of their birthright. 

12/8. The speaker next proceeds, as if about to givea reason for 
the summons he has issued, but interrupts himself, or is interrupted, 
by a parenthetical statement that has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It reads, literally, after glory he sent me. The subject is 
evidently Yahweh. The object, who is undoubtedly the same as 
in vv. ®” and ©“, must be the prophet. There is great difficulty 
with the phrase after glory. The English words would naturally 
be taken to denote the purpose of the speaker’s mission, namely, 
to obtain for himself or another glory in the sense of renown. It 
does not seem to have occurred to any one to take the word in an- 
other meaning frequent in the Old Testament, that of splendour, 
which, when it refers to the Deity, becomes synonymous with the 
manifestation of Yahweh. Cf. Ez. 3°. If this sense be given to 
it in the present instance, the troublesome clause will become a 
simple statement, apparently by the prophet, that Yahweh gave 
him the message he is delivering after the vision, or series of visions, 
previously described. It seems to have been suggested by the re- 
semblance between the experience of Zechariah and that of Eze- 
kiel as recorded in the first two chapters of his book. In fact, the 
words here used were evidently borrowed from that book. In 18 
Ezekiel describes the theophany he has just witnessed as having 
the appearance of a rainbow. ‘‘This,” says he, “was the appear- 
ance of the likeness of the glory of Yahweh.” Then he proceeds 
(2'£-) to tell how, after this vision, the Spirit set him upon his feet 
and Yahweh said to him, “Son of man, I send thee,” etc., which 
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he might have condensed, and Zechariah did condense, into the 
brief statement, After the glory (vision) he sent me.* The next fol- 
lowing words must now be construed with the verb preceding the 
parenthesis, and, since in y. °“ Yahweh speaks, not to, bat ens 
cerning, the nations, the prophet probably intended to say, Thus 
saith Yahweh of Hosts concerning the nations that plunder you. 
He nowhere clearly indicates to which of the nations he refers. 
The only other hint of their identity is in vy. ”, and this is easily 
misunderstood. It reminds one of the references in Is. 40 /f. to 
Babylon and its cruelty. Cf. 47° 49%, etc. This, however, can- 
not be the prophet’s thought; for the oppression and deliverance 
of which he is now speaking are subsequent to the fall of that city. 
The key to the problem is found in Ezckicl. In chs. 38 f. of 
that book the prophet describes an invasion of “a land restored 
from the sword” and inhabited by “a people gathered from the 
nations,” meaning Palestine, by Gog, the great prince of the North 
at the head of a polyglot horde of plunderers (38° *- "); but by the 
help of Yahweh, he says, the chosen people will finally triumph 
and “plunder those who plunder them.” Cf. 39". It is these 
nebulous followers of Gog on whom Yahweh is about to pronounce 
sentence.f The decree, however, is again delayed, this time by 
a reason for it inserted, apparently, by the prophet, for he that 
toucheth you toucheth the apple of his (Yahweh’s) eye.t In other 
words, it is ‘the jealousy of Yahweh of Hosts” that “will do 
this.” Cf. Is. 9°/7 Zc. 1 8%. On the figure, see Dt. 32" Ps. 17% 
13/9. Yahweh, finally permitted to speak, announces his ui 
pose with reference to the nations described. J will wave my hand 
over them, he says. This gesture by the king of Assyria (Is. 10°2) 
denotes a threat; when attributed to Yahweh (Is. 11° 19°), like that 
of stretching forth the hand, which is a favourite with Ezckiel (6", 
etc.), it symbolises the exertion of his omnipotent power. So here 
the result being that the nations over whom he waves his hand be- 


‘ * Of course, if this clause is a gloss, its value as evidence that in this paragraph Zechariah 
is the speaker is somewhat diminished. Cf. v. 1%, 
my Itis sche ed to note that among these nations, according to 385, were the Persians; but 
the text and interpretation of that passag: ing in di iti : tress 
; b ssage being in dispute, itis not safe to lay 
upon it. Cf. Ez. 27! : ees 
t Not, as Ki., Bla., ef al. render it, his own eye. 
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come spoil for their servants, especially the Jews. For an extended 
description of the terrors of that day, see Ez. 38'7f-. Note, also, 
the parallel passage (Ez. 39") already cited. At this point there 
is a slight break in the paragraph. The prophet takes advantage 
of it to speak for himself and claim divine inspiration. He appeals 
to the future. He expects that the prediction just made will be 
fulfilled. When it is, his people, he is confident, whatever they 
may now think of him, will recognise him as a genuine prophet. 
Then, he says, shall ye know that Yahweh of Hosts sent me. This 
form of appeal is peculiar to Zechariah. See v. %" 4? 6°, and 
compare one very common in Ezekicl, “Then shall ye (they) know 
that Iam Yahweh” (67: ?°), cte—14/10. The prophet takes for 
granted that his summons will be heeded, and that his scattered 
compatriots will return to their country. In fact, he goes much 
further and calls upon the daughter of Sion to sing and rejoice at 
the inspiring prospect. First he puts into the mouth of Yahweh the 
promise, J will come and dwell in thee. Here, as in Is. ro” and 
elsewhere, the daughter of Sion seems, strictly speaking, to be the 
city of Jerusalem, rather than its inhabitants; hence the rendering 
in thee; but, since in such cases the writer must always have had 
the people in mind, the exact application of the figure is not of the 
first importance. The prophet is looking forward to the fulfil- 
ment of the vision in which Ezekiel (43'®-) saw the glory of Yah- 
weh come from the east and, entering the new temple, fill the whole 
house; and heard a voice from the house, saying, “The site of my 
throne . . ., where I will dwell in the midst of the children of Is- 
racl forever.” The residence of Yahweh in Jerusalem, however, 
meant more to Zechariah than a splendid spectacle, or even the 
richest material blessings that he could imagine; for in 8 he repre- 
sents the divine presence as manifesting itself in the transformation 
of the city into the likeness of his faithfulness and holiness. Gf. 
8*°.—15/11. This is a lofty conception, but narrow withal. The 
Second Isaiah had taught a larger doctrine, especially in those pas- 
sages in which he sought to enlist his people in a mission to the 
world. Cf. 42° 49°, ete. His teaching found a faint echo in 
Hg. 27. Zechariah boldly adopts it. MJany nations, he says, as 
if he were reproducing Mi. 4'"-, shall join themselves to Yahweh in 
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that day. This means more than the homage, tribute or service of 
Is. 45" 4g? 55*!. It means, as the next verse clearly teaches, 
the acceptance of the invitation of Is. 45” and the unlimited ex- 
tension of the Abrahamic covenant. C7. Is. 44°. And they, the 
other nations, as well as the Jews, the prophet makes Yahweh say, 
shall be to him a people. Zechariah, however, is not a thorough- 
going universalist, for he adds, always in the name of Yahweh, and 
he will dwell, not among them, but 72 thee. In other words, al- 
though all nations may now be received into the covenant with 
Yahweh, he cannot be everywhere worshipped; but—and this is 
made as clear in 8 #- as in Micah—the new temple at Jerusalem 
is the shrine, and the only one, of the God of the whole earth. It 
is therefore not strange that in 6" the most remote peoples are to 
share the labour and honour of rebuilding the sanctuary. This, 
the attainment of Yahweh’s purpose, will also redound to the 
honour of the prophet, as he, thereby disturbing the course of 
his own discourse, reminds the reader. 

16/12. That the interpretation above given is the correct one, 
is shown by the way in which Zechariah dwells on the thought of a 
peculiar relation between Yahweh and Jerusalem. When Yahweh 
returns, he says, he will ¢ake possession, or, supplying the adverb 
from the next clause, again take possession, of Judah as his portion 
in the holy soil of Palestine, the rest having been alicnated through 
the fault of Isracl, and again take pleasure in its capital, and the 
seat of its sanctuary, Jerusalem. Cf. 3s. 14'—17/13. The re- 
turn of Yahweh to his sanctuary, as Ezekiel describes it (43'-), is 
a spectacle calculated to fill the beholder with wonder and rever- 
ence. The prophet says that, when he saw the earth aglow with 
the divine splendour, and heard the voice that proceeded from it 
“like the sound of much water,” he fell on his face. If, as has 
been suggested, Zechariah had this passage in mind, as he was 
writing, it was natural that he should close the paragraph by requir- 
ing that men should greet with awful attention the great event that 
he had predicted. The words he uses are an adaptation of Hb. 
2°. The first clause, Silence all flesh before Yahweh, is virtually 
a repetition of the original, but the second is recast, the reason for 
the change being that, while Habakkuk was thinking of God en- 
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throned in heaven, Zechariah wishes to represent him as issuing, 
after a period of inactivity (Is. 42"), from his heavenly temple to 
occupy the earthly sanctuary that his people have prepared for 
him. Hence he says, not ‘Yahweh is in his holy temple,” but 
Yahweh hath roused himself from his holy abode. On the heavenly 
temple, see further Dt. 26" Je. 25% Ps. 29°, etc. 

That Zechariah was interested in the movement to rebuild the 
temple appears on the surface of his prophecies; but the casual 
reader would probably think of him as second to Haggai, both with 
respect to his zeal for the enterprise and his ability to further it. 
The study of the first two chapters of his book ought to have shown 
that any such estimate of him is mistaken. He was thoroughly 
in sympathy with his (presumably) older contemporary. The 
thought of the temple dominates these visions throughout. His 
influence on the more thoughtful among his people must have been 
greater and more lasting than that of Haggai, because he appealed 
to that which was noblest in those whom he addressed. His mes- 
sage was, Seek first Yahweh and his vivifying presence, and all 
these things shall be added to you. An appeal of this sort will 
bear unlimited emphasis and repetition. It is therefore probable 
that it was the preaching of Zechariah, rather than that of Hag- 
gai, which, after the first enthusiasm had subsided, held the Jews 
to their sacred but laborious task, during the four years that 
elapsed before the temple was completed. 


10/6. 10:] Rd., with G If $, .02.—sa0s2] G, ex 7av recodpwr 
= ya0xc, which would have no sense with wip in this connec- 
tion. For the latter, therefore, G has cvvatw = sryap (We.) or ‘7208 
(Che.). If these readings be adopted, as they are by the later critics, the 
whole clause becomes a parallel to the one that precedes it. But the latter 
has its proper parallel in y. ". This being the case, the one now under 
consideration may pretty safely be regarded as a gloss and interpreted 
with the greater freedom. It seems necessary, however, to emend the 
current text unless it may be supposed that the glossator had in mind 6°, 
in its present form, and meant to make Yahweh say he had dispersed his 
people as he was wont to despatch his messengers. The alternative is to 
adopt a reading, y2782, found in 23 mss. and several of the earliest edd., 
and supported by Mand §. So Dathe, New. ‘This reading, whether 
the prep. be rendered into (to) or by, has a familiar sound. In Je. 49° 
the two ideas are combined. Here the rendering ¢o seems the more suit- 
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able.—On the meaning of sip, see Ps. 681/1.—11/7, schea prs| 
So We., Now., Marti. The 
voc., however, is certainly more natural after 99, and Wt §T all have 
this construction. Cf. Je. 22'%.—2b2A] The accent not being thrown 
back as usual in pause. Cf. Ges, $29. ¢ (9 "te—>3] Hi. ef al. cite Je. 
46"? in defence of this word, but the passages are not parallel, for Jere- 
miah addresses the people of Egypt, not those who are sojourning with 
them. This seems a pretty clear case of dittography.—12/8. The ren- 
dering given to 75 is the only one permissible, the attempts to make it 
denote aim or purpose being forbidden by Hebrew usage. So AE., who 
has the excellent paraphrase, “ After sending his glory to me he sent me.” 
This explanation renders the emendations of Houb. (::ns 29 tnx), 
Oort (ants? sy225 ae'x) and Che. (qnbz* 3929 pos) unnecessary.—32] 
Better 3225.—On ‘x in the sense of concerning, see Is. 37% Je. 22"3, 
etc. The 5; of ST represents a prevalent mistake with reference to the 
connection.—>3223] Some mss. have 722, a reading that may have been 
suggested by Ps. 17%; where, however, as in La. 2'3, 72 is probably a 
gloss.— 33 is one of the 18 so-called D120 »2°7A, or corrections of the 
scribes, a list of which is given at the beginning of the book of Numbers 
and again at Ps. 1067, Tradition says that the original reading was 
but that the scribes, thinking it derogatory to the Deity so distinctly 
to attribute to him bodily parts, substituted this one. The implication 
is that the word should be rendered his own eye, but this rendering, which 
has no support in the Versions, except in the sui of some mss. of © I, is 
neither necessary nor natural. It, however, the clause is parenthetical, 
and the natural antecedent of the sf. of this word Yahweh, the tradition 
above cited is clearly mistaken. See Nu. 12", where it is impossible to 
believe that, as tradition asserts, the original text had w2x and ng2. On 
the oypn, of. Gins.", 347 g.—13/9. sz] After the parenthesis this 
particle introduces the words of Yahweh. C/. Ges. 37 @),—savna35) 
Kenn. 96 has sa-asz5, and this is the reading favoured by G6 1! $ T; 
but most of the mss.—de Ro. cites 383—and nearly all of the earliest edd. 
treat the word as a noun. So also Norzi, Baer, Gins., Kit.—The final 
clause, acc. to Marti, is an editorial addition. His reason for this opin- 
ion is that it implies doubt concerning Zechariah’s commission, which 
would hardly have arisen in his lifetime. There are, however, consider- 
ations that make for genuineness. This appeal to the future, as has al- 
ready been noted, is more than once repeated, but not at random. C/. 
v. 4261 In every instance it occurs in a passage supplemental to the 
recital of a vision or other revelation, constituting a feature of such pas- 
sages. This being the case, if the given passage has the marks of Zecha- 
rian authorship, it would seem safe to recognise this feature of it as genu- 
ine.— nbs] Kenn. 150 adds 23°x probably because it, or 7x, appears 
in all the parallel passages.—14/10. 19] On the accent, milra’, of. Ges. 
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, 997. 8. Re 12) 16/11. 5] Read, with G &, 15, and for smaovh, with 
§, 120. G has the clearly mistaken, but easily explained, reading xat 
katackyvdgovew = 132%, the pl. for the sg.—'The whole of vy. !* is pro- 
nounced secondary by Marti, and there is less to be said for the appeal to 
the future here than in vy. "; but too much stress must not be laid upon - 
the abruptness with which it is introduced, for in Ezekiel the similar ex- 
pression, “and ye shall know that Iam Yahweh,” is repeatedly used with 
little regard to the connection. Cf. Ez. 11! 32 139-4, ete.—17/14, 
wy3] On the Niph., cf. Ges 372. 7- BR. 6. 9 —pysr] G, éx vepeday 
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b. The anointed of Yahweh (3'-4°% 4%"), 


The second group consists of two visions. They have to do with 
the persons and fortunes of the two leaders who represented the 
Jewish community in the time of Haggai and Zechariah, 


(1) THE ACCUSED IWIGH PRIEST (ci. 7). 


In this vision ine high priest Joshua, haled before the angel of 
Yahweh by the Adversary, is acquitted (vy. 1“), and endowed anew 
with high functions and privileges (vv. °). 

(a) The acquittal (vv 1°).—The prophet first sees the high priest, 
as a culprit, before the angel of Yahweh. The latter rebukes the 
Adversary for his complaint, and then, having released the accused, 
has him stripped of his soiled garments and clothed in becoming 
apparel. 

1. The same form of expression is used in introducing this vision 
asin 2°/1, Then Yahweh showed me. The place where the scene 
is laid is not mentioned. One is reminded of similar scenes at the 
court of heaven; for example, that described by Micaiah, when he 
was summoned by Ahab to advise him with reference to a projected 
expedition against Ramoth Gilead (1 K. 22'°"-), in which Yahweh 
appears seated, “on his throne, with all the host of heaven stand- 
ing by him on the right and on the left”; but especially of that por- 
trayed in Jb. 1°*-, in which “the sons of God” come “to present 
themselves before Yahweh,” the Adversary among them. In both 
of these scenes, however, all the persons represented are celestial 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE BOOK 


Luther described the book of Zechariah as ‘the 
quintessence of the prophets’. This term, from 
ancient philosophy, was used of a heavenly 
substance latent in all things, and so has come to 
mean the essential nature of a thing, the refined 
extract, the pure and perfect form. Allowing for 
a modicum of overstatement in Luther’s estimate, 
it remains true that Zechariah exhibits many 
links with earlier prophecy. Thus, the four 
horns in 1:18 reflect Dn. 7:7, efc.; the measuring 
line in 2:1 reminds us of Je. 31:39 and Ezk. 40:3; 
the brand plucked from the burning in 3:2 of 
Am. 4:11; the seven eyes in 4:10 of 2 Ch. 16:9: 
the call to righteousness in 7:9, 10 of the language 
of the book of Exodus (e.g. 22:21-24); the 
penalty of scattering in 7:14 of Lv. 26:33 and 
Dt. 4:27, 28; 28:36, 37; the prospect of Jeru- 
salem in 8:3-13 of Is. 2:24; 54:1-17; Je. 3:17, 18; 
50:4, 5; and the oracles ayvainst surrounding 
nations in 9:1ff. of Am, 1:2 2:3. The promise 
of restoration in 1:17; 2:10 recalls Is. 40:1; Ho. 
2:23; Mi. 7:14; and the living waters flowing 
from Jerusalem in 14:8 recall the new Jerusalem 
of Ezckiel’s theocracy (Usk. 40-48, especially 
47:iff.). As Zechariah clesvs in J:1-7 and 7:117., 
he is in the strict prophetical succession, and his 
pure Hebrew echoes the language of his pre- 
decessors in the sacred office. Zechariah’s far- 
reaching acquaintance with all parts of the OT 
was due to his priestly duty of interpreter of the 
sacred writings 

Yhe. second and third sections of the book 
(chs. 9-11, 12-14), consisting of a series of pre- 
dictions, must be read in tie light of the NT as 
Messianic, either directly or indirectly. The 
Apocalypse of the NT is coloured by images 
taken froni this book. 


THE PROPHET 

The title ‘prophet’ in Zc. 1:1 comes at the end of 
his genealogy aad belongs naturally to him as 
the chiei person named. Brackets are really 
required after the names Zechariah and Iddo, 
contrary to the Hebrew punctuation, however, 
which connects the title with Iddo, his grand- 
father, 

We know nothing about Zechariah’s life 
except what is revealed here. His ancestor, Iddo 
(Ezr. 5:1; 6:14), head of a returned priestly 
family (ie. 12.4. was tof the captivity led 
back by Zerubbabel ¢ foshus (cf. Ne. 12:3 


Evidently Zechariah’s father died while he was 
still young, so that he was reared by the head of 
the clan and brought to Jerusalem while a boy. 
The suggestion is often repeated that the refer- 
ence to Berechiah, his father, is an insertion 
here from Is. 8:2 (Jeberechiah), but this is 
unnecessary. The link between Zechariah and 
Berechiah persists in Mt. 23:35 (ef. Lk. 11:51) 
which certainly points to the fact that the com- 
bination of the two names was a familiar one. 
Does it also suggest that Zechariah was actually 
martyred, and thus throw light on the mysterious 
reference to the smitten shepherd in Zc. 13:7? 

The prophet’s name means ‘Jah remembers’, 
and was a common one in the OT, being found 
twenty-eight times. }le probably returned from 
exile with his grandparents in 537 Bc and grew 
up in the rampartless city while the Temple 
foundations were being laid and while the 
building operations were in abeyance. In 520 
Bc, in company with his fellow-prophet Haggai, 
he sought to arouse the remnant of the returned 
exiles to recommence the work. The ‘man with a 
measuring line’ in 2:1{f. may be his own image 
projected into the night vision. 

The peculiar nature of these night visions in 
chs. 1-8 marks a transition stage between the 
older type of prediction and national diagnosis, 
and what is called apocalyptic, with its lurid 

portrayal of the future in terms of catastrophic 
imagery. Affinities have been sought in the 
Akkadian oracular dreams of Ashurbanipal 
(ANET, 451). but the links are slender. The 
prophet in iact always retained his  self-con- 
sciousness and remained alert to question the 
angelic medium concerning the significance of 
the events revealed. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The period covered by chs. 1-8 is that of Ezr. 
5 and 6. In the first year of Cyrus the Great of 
Persia, a decree had permitted the return of the 
Jews from exile in Babylon, witu a licence to 
rebuild the Temple of the Lord at Jerusalem; 
Of, 2'\Ch, 36:22f.; Eze. U1f.; Is. 44:28 Zerubbabel, 
son of Shealtiel and legal heir to the throne of 
David, led the return: cf. Ezr. 3:8; 5:16 (where 
he is named Sheshbazzar; see further on Lai. 
1:8); Hg. ts, 12; Mt. 1:12; Lk. 3:27. In 1 Ch. 
3:19 he is called the son of Pedaiah (son of 
Jeconiah, son of Jehoiakim). Shealticl probably 
diet witho: { male issue, aed his brother Pedaiab 
(in accordsnce W Dt. -10) trad teken his 


rebuilding and local opposition had also delayed 
it. The two prophets provoked the people to 
renewed activity and the Temple site was com- 
pleted. Unlike Solomon’s Temple, and the Taber- 
nacle previously, the new edifice did not contain 
the Shekinah glory (cf. Ex. 40:34; 1 Ki. 8:10, 11; 
2 Ch. 5:13f.; Hg. 2:7-9). The references in 
Zechariah to glory (e.g. 2:5, 8, 10) may be due 
to this omission. There is instead a Messianic 
significance to the term; cf. Hg. 2:7, 8. 


TEXT AND CANON 

Ecclus. 49: 10 (c. 180 Bc) refers to ‘the twelve 
prophets’, and probably implies that the prophe- 
tic canon was already fixed by that date. Accord- 
ing to C. D. Ginsburg, the order of the twelve 
is not the same in every Ms, nor in the earliest 
editions of the printed Hebrew Bible. It is, how- 
ever, an essential preliminary to the subject- 
matter of the next section to note that in them 
all, chs. 9-14 appear as an essential part of 
Zechariah, separate from the roll of Malachi. 
There is no Ms evidence that they were ever 
considered to be an addition from an unknown 
source. For fuller references to the Talmudim 
see W. H. Lowe, Hebrew Students’ Commentary, 
1882, p. xvii. No doubt was ever cast on the 
genuineness of the last six chapters by the Rabbis. 
The language is good classical Hebrew, free from 
Aramaisms which might have been expected in a 
returned exile, but which may have been avoided 
On purpose to show the spiritual lineage with the 
former prophets. The text is obscure in parts and 
there may be minor displacements (e.g. 13:7-9) 
and possibly an occasional gloss. An obscure 
text, however, is not necessarily a corrupt one. 
In textual studies the harder reading is often 
to be preferred, in view of the tendency of scribes 
to simplify the rendering. 


THE COMPILATION 


The prevailing tendency among scholars is to 
divide Zc. 1-8 from Zc. 9-11 and 12-14, and to 
introduce each section with the title, ‘An Oracle’. 
Cf. Ze. 9:1; 12:1; Mal. 1:1. The night visions and 
their two appendices (2:6-13; 3:6-10) are thus 
severed from the verbal predictions. The first 
scholar to question the genuineness of chs. 9-14 
was Mede, the great exponent of prophecy, who 
died in 1638. He questioned it on the ground 
that Mt. 27:9 (evidently from Zc. 11:12, 13) 
ascribed it to Jeremiah. Also the pre-exilic 
allusions in chs. 9-11 convinced him of a 
different authorship. No-one today argues for a 
pre-exilic authorship, however. E. J. Young 
(Introduction to the Old Testament, 1958, pp. 
278ff.) gives an interesting account of the history 
of interpretation and shows that scholarship 
is divided on the issue. In view of the great 
variety of dates moposed for the er ferent 
Strands within the ccetior 14. no confidence 
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is meagre in data and our knowledge of it is 
limited. It is hazardous to be dogmatic. P. R. 
Ackroyd (Peake's Conimentary on th. Bibie. 
1962, p. 651) says, ‘It may be wondered whether 
the attempt to date the allusions is the most 
useful method of approach.’ 

Three main arguments are employed against 
the unity of authorship. First, it is argued that 
there is a different atmosphere in chs. 1-8 from 
that of 9-11 and 12-14. The first section is con- 
cerned with the rebuilding of the Temple 
and the restoration of the nation Tlie second 
and third sections face a different situation 
altogether. Neighbouring peoples, a discredited 
prophetic institution, and discord between Judah 
and Jerusalem fill the canvas. Second, 9:13 refers 
to the sons of Javan (Greece) as the dominant 
power in the Middle East, whereas in Zechariah’: 
day Persia predominated. Third, the changed 
form of the prophecy points to a later era. 

In reply, traditional defender§ of Zechariah’s 
authorship affirm that difference of style, 
language and form can be fairly explained on 
two grounds. « When chs. 9-J4 were writt> 
the situation had changed radically from that 
of 520 sc. Also Zechariah was older. His 
message, therefore, was aligned to face a new 
age. b. Visions are bound to take a different 
structure from verbal predictions. Van Howon- 
acker in 1908 argued that the subject deter une 
the nature of the media to be employed. L. G. 
Rignell (Die Nachtgesichte des Sacharja, 1950) 
argued that Zechariah prophesied at three 
different times and was also editor of his own 
work, Literature, like music, can differ in form 
and yet emerge from the same mind. Even within 
the same composition changes of form may be 
devised to convey the complex features of the 
work, but subtle links will be found to unify 
the whole. 

These are not lacking in Zechariah, Eve. a. 
an expression is found in both parts of the book, 
which only elsewhere occurs in Ezk. 35:7: 
literally, ‘from passing through and from return 
ing’, 7:14; 9.8. 6. The formula ‘says the Lord’ 
is common to the whole book, appearing in 10:12, 
12:1, 4; 13:2, 7, 8 as well as throughout part on 
ce. ‘The eyes of the Lord’ oceurs in 4:10 (4 33} 
9:8; 12:4. d. ‘Lord of hosts as a title of deity 
occurs in 1:6, 12; 2:9; 9:15; 10:3; 13:2. e. The 
active verb yasab (‘to sit’, ‘dwell’) is used in the 
passive sense in 2:4; 7:7; 12:6; 14:10, and rarely 
elsewhere. {. Cf. 2°15 with 29 for resemblance. 
of language and ideas. In both parts of Zecha- 
riah there is a fullness of language as the writer 
lingers on a word, phrase or idea; e.g. 6:13; 
9:5; 12:4. g. Five sections to a verse are rare in 
Hebrew, yet in both 6:13 and 9:5, 7 this feature 
is found. 4. In both parts no mention is made of 
any earthly ruler except the Messiah. 

The strand that runs through the whole li}. a 
thread is the babit of incorporatins quotations 


from the other hor of t OF. Suere: 
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appears at first sight. These are not proofs in 
themselves, but they are pointers towards the 
reasonableness of accepting the Ms evidence of 
the unity of authorship. The lack of agreement 
in critical analysis shows up the difficulty of 
providing a satisfactory alternative. 

The strongest argument for post-exilic author- 
ship is the reference to the sons of Javan (Greece) 
in 9:13, ‘From about 520 Bc onwards the Greeks 
in Asia Minor were a continual source of trouble 
to Darius, and in 500 Bc a great Ionian revolt 
occurred. In 499 sc the Athenians burnt the 
Persian stronghold of Sardis, and in 490 sc and 
480 sc, the Persians, in full-scale invasion of 
Greece, were defeated at Marathon and Salamis’ 
(NBD, art. ‘Zechariah, Book of’). The prophet 
could have seen Greece as a menace to the 
Persian Empire, and accordingly it fits Zecha- 
riah’s day as well as any later time. Indeed the 
defeat of Greece is also foreseen, in company 
with other nations, in the purpose of God. 


THE CHARACTER OF GOD 


The prophet’s messages to the people, like every 
sermon, were conditioned by a particular situa- 
tion. Except by inference these situations are 
unknown to us now. The compilers of the 
Canon preserved these utterances as authentic 
words of God because they felt such messages 
were readily applicable to a wider audience and 
to new needs in the worshipping community. 
Every truth in the book hinges on the character 
of God revealed to the prophet and portrayed 
by him in his declarations. 

The Lord had a supreme purpose in making 
Jerusalem the centre of the world and the city of 
His presence (Zc. 1:1-6; 8:7). But this goal could 
not be achieved without His people being 
prepared for such bliss, The prophet, therefore, 
had to warn men of the punishability of sin and 
to promise deliverance to the penitent (¢f. 3:2, 9; 
5:3, 4, 8). His control extended to all nations 
and to the whole of creation (cf. 8:23; 12:1). 
Ultimately all nations will recognize Him as 
King (cf, 2:13; 6:1-8; 14:16-21). 


His will is communicated in a variety of ways. 
His Word is given through angelic agents, 
oracular media and the pressure of a burden 
upon a sensitive spirit. God’s Spirit is the 
controlling agency and the energizing force (ef. 
4:6). His character is just and no ritual observ- 
ance can appease His righteousness (cf. 7:5-14). 
Yet due seemliness in worship is required (cf. 
2:13; 14:16-21). Acceptance of man by the Lord 
of hosts is dependent upon repentance, and the 
cleansing fires of judgment and grace and the 
divine promise to bless (of. 3:2; 12:10; 13:1-9). 

The Lord’s purpose is centred on the Messiah. 
In part one He is lowly (ef. 3:8, ‘my servant’), 
of Davidic origin (cf. 6:12, ‘the Branch’; see also 
Is. 4:2; Je. 23:5; of. Is. 11:1). In part two He 
follows the Davidic pattern as Shepherd (ef. 
11:4; 12:10; 13:7) and as the King (ef. 9:9; 14:9). 

The early Christians saw a fulfilment of some 
of these predictions in the life and passion of 
Jesus (cf. 11:13 with Mt. 27:9). His ministry was 
patterned on these oracles (cf. 13:7 with Mt. 
26:31). He also provided them with the key to 
unlock the Messianic secret and to interpret the 
allusions in Scripture to His own Person (ef. 
Lk, 24:44, 45), Other links are to be found 
between this book and the NT. Additional to the 
bare reference to Zechariah in Mt. 23:35, a wide 
range of apocalyptic imagery is quarried from 
his book (cf. Mt. 24:30 with Zc. 12:12; Mt. 24:36 
and Mk. 13:32 with Zc. 14:7; Mt, 26:15 with 
Zc. 11:12). In addition Acts 1:11 must be linked 
with Ze. 14:4, and 1 Thes, 3:13 with Ze. 14:5; of. 
Jude 14. 

John in the Apocalypse also drew upon this 
source for material (ef. Zc. 1:8 with Rev. 6:4, 5; 
Ze. 1:18, 19, 21 with Rev. 17:3, 16; Zc. 3:4 with 
Rev. 7:14; Zc. 3:9 with Rev. 5:6; Zc. 4:2 with 
Rev. 1:12; 11:4; note the phrase, ‘Sir, you know’, 
in Rev. 7:14 as an echo of Ze. 4:13; ef. Zc. 6:2, 3 
with Rev. 6:2; Zc. 6:11 and 9:16 with Rev. 6:2; 
Ze. 12:10 with Rev. 1:7; Ze. 14:7 with Rev. 
21:23, 25; Ze. 14:8 with Rev. 22:1; Zc. 14:11 
with Rev, 22:3). The ultimate fulfilment of many 
of these realities lies in the unknown future, 
but it is a day ‘known to the Lord’ (cf. 14:7). 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


Zechariah belonged to the prophetic succession 
(1:1). In the prologue (1:2-6) the lesson of history 
is spelled out and becomes the divine word to 
the returned exiles. 

Then follow eight visions (1:7 — 6:15) to portray 
the divine zeal for the rebuilding of Zion. The 
Lord has intervened in the events of the times 
to deliver His own people from their oppressors, 
and to resettle them in their own land (1:7-21). 
Zion will be rebuilt (2:1-13) and the Temple 
restored with a consecrated high priest (3:1-5). 
He will typify the Messiah, whose special name 
here is the Branch, to signify both His humble 
haven oriein and His supernatural srowth 


(3:6-10). Israel will be like the golden candle- 
stick in the Temple, a lampstand for the divine 
light to shine into the darkness of the world 
(4:1-14). In order to achieve this position the 
nation must be purged of guilt by its recognition 
and its removal (5:1-11). These two visions of 
the flying scroll and the women in the barrel are 
linked with the chariots of the Lord (6:1-8) by 
a key phrase ‘going forth’. The heavenly patrol 
represents the divine control of the nations. 
The section concludes with a symbolic crowning 
of Joshua and a further oracle concerning the 
Branch (6:9-15). 

In the second section {/'f - 5.23) the samc 


themes are covered in a different way. The 
lessons to be learned from the past history of 
the nation are the material for the prophetic 
word of exhortation, followed by a tenfold 
promise of restoration, which has remarkable 
parallels to the preceding chapters. 

In the third section (9:1 - 14:21) the Messianic 
theme is further elaborated. Once again the 
neighbouring nations come under divine judg- 
ment {9:1-8) and this is aptly concluded with a 
lyric on the coming of Zion’s King (9:9-17). 
The scattered Israelites are recalled to their own 
land (10:1-12) and a taunt song is taken up 
against their enemies (11:1-3). This is extended 


COMMENTARY 


1:1-6 THE PROLOGUE 


The opening message is an appeal for obedience 
to God. The people of God find security when 
they put God first. The flagging zeal of the 
returned exiles was a clear symptom of a deterior- 
ation in their spiritual condition (cf. Hg. 1). 
Zechariah’s remonstration warned them that a 
great work claimed their allegiance, with no 
time left for postponement, or they would 
commit the same folly as their forefathers. 

1 This may be editorial framework. Emphasis 
is placed on the date, October-November 
520 Bc, 18 years after the return of the first 
contingent of exiles from Babylon (cf. 2 Ch. 
36:22; Ezr. 1:1; Is. 44:28). Darius is Darius I 
(522-486 sc). Eighth month; ie. between Hg. 
2:1-9 (seventh month) and Hg. 2:10-23 (ninth 
month). 4 Former prophets implies a succession 
of witnesses. ‘God buries His workmen but 
continues His work.’ The divine Word has 
thus an enduring quality, and its fulfilment in 
every age confirms its truth. 


1:7- 6:15 EIGHT VISIONS 
(AND THEIR TWO APPENDICES) 


Before launching upon the admittedly complex 
details of these visions, it is advantageous to 
try to chart the over-all course which they 
follow. They fall into two groups: visions 1-3 
(1:7- 2:13), and visions 4-8 (3:1 - 6:8). The 
first group is focused on Zion and the future 
glory which the Lord will bring to it; the second 
group is focused on the Messiah as Priest-King 
and on the vatious steps by which the Lord will 
bring about the promised glory. The sequence 
is as follows: the Lord will return in blessing to 
Zion (1:7-17); its opponents will be overthrown 
(1:18-21); and the city, indwelt and guarded by 
the Lord Himself, will extend its unwalled 
boundaries (2:1-13). But if this is to come to 
pass and the Lord is really to dwell with His 
people, then sin must be dealt with. Hence there 
is need of a perfect priest!, mediator, the Messi- 
anic Branch (3:1--10), who, Scing King as well as 
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into an allegory against worthless rulers (11:4- 
17). An oracle for Judah and Jerusalem outlines 
the nature of deliverance after a period of 
setback (12:1-9) followed by the purification of 
the city to make it holy, and of the land to make 
it fit for God's presence (12:10 - 13:6). Then a 
mysterious oracle is uttered concerning the 
smitten Shepherd which the Gospels link with 
Jesus Christ and His passion (13:7-9). Like 
most prophetic narratives the last chapter is 
concerned with the final rout of Zion’s foes, and 
the arrival of their King to dwell among a 
dedicated people (14:1-21). 


Priest, is the complete means of blessing to the 
people (4:1-14). His work, likewise, is total: 
sinners are purged out of the land (5:1-4), 
wickedness itself is removed (5:5~11), and, in a 
final confrontation between God and the world- 
system in which wickedness has found a resting- 
place, evil is overthrown and God's wrath 
appeased (6:1-8). The symbolic crowning of the 
Priest-King (6:9-15) looks forward to the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. 


1:7-17 The first vision 


The call to repentance is followed by a series of 
night visions, all apparently secn in one night, 
early in 519 Bc. They are not direct from the 
Lord, in the sense that an angel mediates them 
and interprets them to the prophet. The theme 
of the first vision is the zeal of the Lord for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. The earth was now at 
rest after the people and their land had enjcyed 
a compulsory sabbath of 70 years. 

8 A man riding upon a red horse is probably 
the angel of the Lord (cf. v. 11; see also Introduc- 
tion to Exodus, p. 116). In this scene, enacted in 
the valley bottom, he is the protector of God’s 
people. Aspects of the divine providence are 
represented in the colours of the heavenly scouts. 
Red depicts battle and bloodshed (cf. Rev. 
6:4); white represents victory and peace (cf. 
Rev. 6:2); sorrel, ie. reddish brown, is the . 
aftermath of confusion in the unsettled period 
after the end of hostilities (cf. Rev. 6:5-8). Sf. 
The prophet is puzzled by the vision. The inter-- 
pretation fits the contemporary situation. 
Darius’s Empire was being shaken by revolt, 
and only a temporary peace had been secured 
at that moment. 12 Seventy years may be a- 
round number, or the period which expired 
with the return of the exiles (see on 2 Ch. 
36:21). 

16 Thus says the Lord. Four years later when 
the Temple was rebuilt, v. 16a was fulfilled. The 
rebuilding of the city by Nehemiah in 445 Bc 
saw the fulfilment of v. 16b. 17a This prosperity 
waited until the vitcorious reigns of the Macca- 
bean princes in 165 nc (see NBD, art. ‘Macca- 
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bees’, p. 762), while 17b is Messianic and awaits 
realization. Chs. 9-14 are thus anticipated. 


1:18-21 The second vision 


The end of heathen supremacy is foretold. Four 
horns, perhaps on the heads of four beasts, 
symbolize the power of the nations Which have 
scattered Israel and Judah. They are frightened 
away by four craftsmen, who may represent the 
Temple workmen. This vision was an additional 
assurance that God’s purpose would be ful- 
filled. The scattering experience was completed, 
and now nothing could hinder God’s people in 
their task of restoration. 

18 Four. Many attempts have been made to 
identify four historical foes, e.g. Assyria, 
Babylon, Medo-Persia, and Grecce (see, e.g., 
C. H. H. Wright, Zechariah and his Prophecies, 
1879), but possibly the numeral is symbolic 
rather of danger ‘on every side’, just as we speak 
of the ‘four’ points of the compass. The people 
of God are ever surrounded by a menacing world. 
Horns are symbolic of power. 20 Four smiths, or 
craftsmen, indicate that the victory of the people 
of God would be achieved by peaceful means 
as they responded to the call to engage in the 
craftsman’s work of Temple-building (cf. Hg. 
1:8, 13; 2:4-9, 15-19). As the danger had been 
‘fourfold’ so the remedy is ‘fourfold’; the divine 
strategy is sufficient to meet the peril from every 
quarter. 


2:1-13 The third vision 


1-5 This follows directly from the first two 
visions. The foreshadowing of the city yet to 
be is provided in the rebuilding and restoration 
of Jerusalem. Josephus regarded the building 
works of Herod Agrippa as its literal fulfilment. 
But the final chapters of the book envisage a 
more glorious future with Zion as the central 
metropolis of the world. In the first part of 
the vision the angel stops the young man from 
measuring the old boundaries of the city because 
the new limits will overspill the ancient land- 
marks. Within an all-embracing divine omni- 
potence, its inhabitants will dwell safely. The 
Shekinah glory that departed with the deporta- 
tion of the people into exile in 586 nc had now 
returned in some measure to the city to dwell 
there, and to make it a holy abode once more 
(cf. Ezk. 11:22, 23; 43:1-9; 48:35). 

6-13 The second part of the vision is a lyric 
poem of triumph. A summons is issued to the 
Jews still in Babylon to return to their own land. 
Haste is urged lest they should be engulfed in 
the doom of Babylon and also that they might 
share in the promised prosperity of Jerusalem. 

8 After his glory sent me. The translation is 
difficult because the Hebrew reads simply ‘after 
glory’ (cf. Rv). This could be the war-cry of the 
Lord for His host (cf. Jdg. 5:14, Rv). The 
speaker is the Messiah, who is sent to the Jews, 
to whom pertains the glory (cf. Rom. 9:4), to 
be their Protector and to perfect their salvation. 
The glory of Zechariah’s time was the restora- 


tion of ‘crusalem, mentioned in v. 5, which 
foreshadowed a greater glory to come in the 
Person of the Messiah. After in this case means in 
search of the glory. The phrase sent me is 
repeated in v. 9 to emphasize the importance of 
the comimission. The apple of his eye (cf. Ps. 
17:8). From every angle the pupil of the eye is 
safely guarded against attack. This is symbolic 
of God’s protection of His own from all hostile 
powers that menace this precious possession. 
Others, however, think that the pronoun refers 
to the enemies of Israel and means that they 
endanger their own safety by hostility toward 
the elect. 

9 Then you will know. The requital of their 
oppressors, as instruments of His chastisement, 
is proof of the prophet’s mission. Shake my hand 
is the attitude of threatening (cf. Is. 10:32). 
10 Daughter of Zion. Cf. 9:9 for a similar term, 
and evidence of the stylistic links between the 
three parts of the prophecy. 11 Many nations... 
in that day also anticipates the later chapters of 
the book (e.g. 8:22; 14:16). 12 The holy land is 
used only here in Scripture, although the idea is 
found elsewhere (cf. Is. 11:9; 27:13). 13 Be silent 
(cf. Hab, 2:20) is an impressive announcement 
of the advent of the Lord that implies more than 
the ordinary divine activity in history. He has 
invested Himself to partake in a holy war on 
behalf of His people (cf. 14:4ff.). His holy dwelling 
is heaven itself and not the Temple in Jerusalem. 


3:1-10 The fourth vision 


From the promises of a glorious future for the 
city and people of God, Zechariah turns to the 
means by which they are to be achieved. God 
will raise up a perfect priestly Mediator, of whom 
Joshua and his fellow-priests are a foreshadowing 
(cf. 3:8). This is followed by the vision of the 
golden lampstand (4:1-14), which symbolized 
the bestowal of the power of the Spirit of God 
upon His people to spread the light of the gospel 
throughout the earth. They need first to be 
purged of all iniquity (5:1-11) before the universal 
sovereignty of the Lord can be acknowledged 
(6:1-8). The setting up of this Messianic kingdom 
is symbolized by the crowning of Joshua (6:9-15). 

In the fourth vision Joshua is vindicated and 
the promise of the Messianic Branch is made. 
The high priest probably signifies the chosen 
representative of the nation, whose misfortunes 
are due to a super-human adversary, as well as 
to their own ceremonial defilement. This un- 
cleanness may also be due to the people’s failure 
to rebuild the Temple (cf. Hg. 2:14), or to the 
limitations of the priesthood (cf. Mal. 3:1-4). 
The Targum interprets it as the sin of marrying 
foreign wives, which characterized the period 
60 years later (cf. Ezr. 10:18). Joshua is arraigned 
like a criminal before the angel of the Lord. 
In the presence of supernatural witnesses the 
adversary accuses him. Joshua was laden with 
personal iniquity (v. 4) as well as the guilt of the 
land (cf. 5:6). His pardon, therefore, had to be 
both personal and representative. 
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this volume is gratefully dedicated. 


THE PRESENT sTupy is the fourth in the series of five, projected for all the 
minor prophets. It is impossible for the author to express adequately his 
gratitude to God for the privilege of scrutinizing these pages of Sacred 
Writ, or to indicate fully the inexpressible blessing derived from such 
exercise of heart and mind. Similar and greater experiences of this nature 
are coveted for each reader. 

The hour is later on God’s clock than any one of us realizes. Prophecy 
should be studied, not for mental exercise alone, but to ascertain the will 
of God now for each life, and to move into the center of that place of 
blessing. May love for Israel result from such activity. 

Grateful thanks are due to my wife; my son, Paul; my daughter, Lois; 
and my secretary, Mrs. Franceen Smith, for valuable assistance rendered 
in typing and proofreading the manuscript. The consideration and co- 
operation of Dr. J. Hoffman Cohn, worthy son of a worthy father to 
whom this book is dedicated, have been appreciated every step of the way 
from the publication of these studies in The Chosen People to their ap- 
pearance in this final form. 

May the Lord use these pages to His glory in Christ Jesus. 


II 


HABAKKUK 
PROBLEMS OF FAITH 


Tue PERPLEXITY OF THE PROPHET 
THE PROPHET AND HIS TIMES 


NoTHING 1s KNowN of the personal history of the prophet Habakkuk. 
Some have conjectured on the basis of verse 19 of chapter 3 of this proph- 
ecy, that Habakkuk was of a priestly family, and so qualified to officiate 
in the Temple service. No certainty attaches to this view. 

His name means “to embrace.” Luther thus explained the name of the 
prophet: “Habakkuk signifies an embracer, or one who embraces another, 
takes him into his arms. He ‘embraces his people, and takes them to his 


_ arms, i.e., he comforts them and holds them up, as one embraces a weeping 


child, to quiet it with the assurance that, if God wills, it shall soon be 
better.” 

There has been difference of opinion as to the time of the prophetic 
ministry of Habakkuk. Since the heading of the prophecy indicates 
nothing as to the reign in which he labored, the time of the prophet must 
be gleaned from the contents of the book itself. Some have referred the 
prophecy to Manasseh’s or even Josiah’s (with less reason, I think) days, 
but the best view is that which places it in the reign of Jehoiakim. This 
is arrived at from the nature of the sins prevalent in Israel pictured in this 
book and from the manner in which Habakkuk speaks of the Chaldeans. 
If this be true, then he was a contemporary of the prophet Jeremiah 
before the Babylonian invasion. At this time sin was indeed rife in Israel, 
and the hour of the Babylonian invasion was not far off. 

The book of Habakkuk differs from the regular addresses of the 
prophets who ministered to Israel. His is a record of his own experience 
of soul with God. Prophets spoke for God to men; he expostulates with 
God about His dealings with men. We are reminded in this regard of 
Jonah among the prophets and of Job among the poetic books. Primarily 
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and essentially he is the prophet of faith. The keystone of the whole 
book is 2:4. His main theme (like Ps 73 and other passages in the Old 
Testament) was the affliction of the godly and the prosperity of the un- 
godly. He dwells on the perfect dealings of God and the development of 
faith in His own. 

All concede to Habakkuk a very high place among the Hebrew prophets. 
The poetry of chapter 3 has been rightly accredited on every hand as the 
most magnificent Hebrew poetry. The language of the book is very 
beautiful. The message for the most part is couched in the form of com- 
munion with God. Chapter 1 dwells on the invasion of the Chaldeans; 
chapter 2 predicts the judgment of God upon the Chaldeans; and chap- 
ter 3 pictures the coming of the Lord and the destruction of the hostile 
world powers. 

Though the book is short in compass, it is quoted from a number of 
times in the New Testament. Compare Habakkuk 1:5 with Acts 13:40-41; 
Habakkuk 2:4 with Romans 1:17; Galatians 3:11; and Hebrews 10:38. 
See also Habakkuk 3:17-18 and Philippians 4:4, 10-19. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE PROPHET 


The prophecy is entitled ‘ta burden” because it predicts judgments 
upon Israel and her enemies. Habakkuk laments over the sin of his 
people and then over those of her foes. 

The first verse gives no clue as to the time of the prophecy which must 
be gathered, as we have indicated, from other details of the book. 

The man of God has been crying unto the Lord concerning the wicked- 
ness and violence in the land, yet the Lord has done nothing about it. He 
is jealous for God’s glory. This is not a personal complaint, but he voices 
the desire and longing of the godly in the nation. 

Here we have unveiled for us at the very outset the exercised heart of 
the prophet of God. Everything is awry, and God is apparently not inter- 
vening in the situation. In verses 9 and 13 of chapter 1, we have similar 
language to that of verses 2 and 3. The reign of Jehoiakim was full of 
injustice and bloodshed. (Note Jer 22:3, 13-17; for the same inquiry see 
Jer 12:1; 20:8; and Job 19:7.) Since the prophet is powerless to alter con- 
ditions and the Lord has not, he asks why he is permitted to see such 
iniquity on every hand and violence and strife going unchecked. What 
troubles the prophet is that the Lord seems to look on these heartbreaking 
conditions with indifference. 

The silence of God in human affairs, then as now, has ever been difficult 
‘to understand. But this does not mean that there is not an answer, and 
that divine wisdom is incapable of coping with the situation. All is under 
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His seeing eye and everything is under the control of His mighty hand. 

But in the meantime the Law was slacked (lit., chilled) , rendered in- 
effective, paralyzed. It came to be looked upon as being without force or 
authority. Because of unrighteous judges the Law was set at nought. 
Since the forms of judgment were corrupted, both life and property were 
insecure. Justice could not prevail because the wicked knew how to hem 
the righteous in on all sides, so that he could not receive his just due. 
Miscarriage of justice was the order of the day. Ensnaring the righteous 
by fraud, the ungodly perverted all right and honesty. Because God did 
not punish sin immediately, men thought they could sin on with impu- 
nity. (See Ec 8:11.) . 


THE ANSWER OF GOD 


God is far from being an unconcerned spectator in earth’s affairs. We 
can always be certain that, if our hearts are stirred over the prevalence of 
sin and ungodliness, God is all the more deeply concerned. 

He addresses Habakkuk and the people of Judah, directing them to 
look out on the scene of world history among the nations. The Lord points 
them to the events transpiring among the surrounding nations: the 
Assyrian Empire destroyed by Nabopolassar; the founding of the Chal- 
dean rule; and the victory of Nabopolassar (with his son, Nebuchadnezzar) 
over the Egyptians at Carchemish. As they look they will wonder mar- 
vellously, a most emphatic expression. 

This power of Babylonia was to be used of God to chastise Israel. He 
may use others, but He claims it as His own work. Thus, instead of God’s 
being inactive and indifferent, He is emphatically at work, in a way which 
men will scarcely believe. It will be of such unusual character. (In Ac 
13:41, Paul warns the despisers of the Gospel with judgment using this 
verse.) It has been suggested that probably at this time the Babylonian 
nation was still friendly (2 Ki 20:12-19). Soon they were to invade the 
land in three sieges in the time of Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah. 
Our prophet has these invasions in view. 

The statement that God will raise up the Chaldeans has reference to 
their invasion of Judah, because they had already been on the scene of - 
political history for some score of years. (Cp. Is 23:13.) The Chaldeans © 
were the inhabitants of Babylonia and were of Semitic origin from Kesed, 
son of Nahor, brother of Abraham (Gen 22:22). (They are mentioned in 
Is 43:14; 47:1; 48:14, 20;. Jer 21:9; 32:4, 24; Eze 23:23; their invasion is 
described in Jer 5:15-18.) The indication is clear that Habakkuk min- 
istered at a time when the Chaldeans were coming to the fore in world 
politics. The prophet gives a threefold picture of the enemy of Israel: 
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they are cruel, quick, and impetuous in their ways, and bent on far-flung 
campaigns, such as were conducted under Nebuchadnezzar. 


THE ROD OF GOD'S ANGER 


Now the text describes at greater length what was touched upon in the 
message of verse 6, which is the classic passage for the characteristics of the 
Chaldeans, as Isaiah 5:26-30 is for the Assyrians. The Chaldeans strike 
terror into the heart and are a dreadful adversary. Their own desire is 
their only law and standard of judgment. They make their own rules of 
conduct. This is Babylon in its old character (Gen 11:4). Their dignity 
did proceed from themselves, for they assumed the superior place in the 
Babylonian empire on their own initiative. And nothing is lacking in 
their preparation for military campaigns. Their horses exceed leopards in 
their swiftness, and in ferocity they surpass evening wolves. Wolves, 
hungry from the lack of food during the day, prey on the flock as night 
comes on (Jer 5:6 and Zep 3:3). The Chaldean horsemen are irresistible 
in their attack and swoop down as an eagle intent on its prey. 

We have here the fulfillment of the warning of Moses in Deuteronomy 
28:49. The purpose of the invaders is to perpetrate violence in the land. 
This was Israel’s sin (vv. 2 and 3), and it will be her punishment. 

The second part of verse 9 has been variously interpreted and translated. 
One translation would have it that the set of their faces is forward; an- 
other is that their faces shall sup up as the east wind. In either case the 
thought seems to be clear that the enemy will be formidable and irre- 
sistible in their advance. 

They will blast everything before them as they go. The innumerable 
host of their captives can only be compared to sand. The Chaldean is 
fearless and confident of his power, for he scoffs at kings and their help- 
lessness in the face of his attack. He runs roughshod over every obstacle 
and opposing fortress. He has been called a hasty nation, and this is 
clearly seen in the manner of his besieging a city. He needs only to cast 
up bulwarks before fortified cities in order to lay siege to them, when 
they capitulate before him and he takes them captive. 

Verse 11 has received various treatments at the hands of translators and 
interpreters. It has been suggested that when the Chaldean is exulting in 
his victories, his mind will change (he will lose his reason) , and he will 
pass over all restraints to his destruction. This passage would then be a 
prophecy of the disease that came upon Nebuchadnezzar when his reason 
was unseated. 

The language of Habakkuk has been likened to that of Daniel 4:16, 
30-34 where an unforced harmony between the two books is said to exist. 
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While this position is entirely within the range of the possible, it is not 
very probable. 

All that the prophet is stating here is that the successes of the Chaldean 
will be multiplied; he will carry all before him, as the wind sweeps over 
vast stretches of land. In doing so the Chaldean conqueror heaps up guilt 
before God because of his ungodly ambitions and his subjugation of 
many helpless peoples. God is given no glory in these successes, because 
the Babylonian victor praises his own strength. His own might and power 
are his god. The Assyrian did the same before him (Is 10:13-14) and 
multiplied others have followed this method since him. For one to make 
his own strength his god is to commit suicide of the soul. (See Dan 
4:30.) 

In this section of the prophecy we have had described for us in a re- 
markable pen portrait the Chaldean invader, his nature, manner of 
operation, purpose, weapons, attitude toward others, and the basic cause 
of his ultimate downfall. 


THE DEEPER PERPLEXITY OF HABAKKUK 


Has the problem of the prophet been answered by the Lord? Or has 
the difficulty become worse in the mind of Habakkuk? The messenger 
of God is in greater perplexity now, for he remonstrates with God for 
inflicting punishment on Judah by a nation less righteous than they. 

The prophet directs hig appeal to God whom the enemy has treated 
contemptuously. He speaks representatively for his people and uses the 
well-known names for God as Jehovah, Holy One, and Rock. In ad- 
dressing the everlasting God, he declares by faith that God's people will 
not die. He knows the nature of the covenant-keeping God who will not 
allow His people to be wiped out. The ground of his confidence and hope 
is twofold: (1) God has been Israel’s God from ancient times; and (2) He 
is so holy that He must punish ungodliness whether in His own nation 
or in the enemy. 

Since God does not desire the destruction of His people, it is manifest 
that He has chosen the Chaldean only to chasten and correct His chosen 
people. But the wound still aches in the heart of Habakkuk. How could 
the righteous God, who is so pure and cannot abide any form/of iniquity, 
use such a wicked and treacherous people as the Chaldeans? And human 
life was so cheap to the Babylonians. They treated men as one would the 
fish of the sea who have no defenses or rights and as worms of the earth 
who have no ruler to protect them. 

In a figurative manner the prophet shows how the Chaldean callously 
takes captives as a fisherman plies his trade. The angle, net, and drag 
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represent the armies and weapons whereby the Chaldean carried on his 
military ambitions. His great successes gladdened and rejoiced his heart. 
But to whom did he give the glory? He worshiped his own military 
prowess. 

There is no indication that the Babylonians worshiped the sword as 
did some of the ancients. They did boast of their strength in war, how- 
ever. How perverse can man be when he delights to worship the creature 
rather than the Creator, the gift rather than the Giver. 

In his distress and perplexity of soul, the prophet asks the Lord whether 
this cruelty and idolatry of the Chaldean will go on without interruption. 
Will God not bring such rapacity to an end by His power? On this tense 
note chapter | concludes, but the answer of God will appear in the next 
chapter. There we shall see that the Lord has set a bound to all which 
displeases Him. All is taken into account, and the remedy is provided. 
We do well to bring our doubts and perplexities to the Lord, as did 
Habakkuk, and leave them with Him for final disposition and solution. 
He never fails. 


“WE SHALL NOT DIE” 


This is the glad and glorious testimony of any child of God who has 
been delivered from death in trespasses and sins through the work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ on Calvary. But it reminds us that those without Christ 
are dead spiritually and, if they continue thus, will die the second death 
which is eternal separation from God. The prophets of the Old Testament 
cried again and again to Israel that she should not die in her sins. 


THE ANSWER OF GoD 


At the close of the first chapter we found the prophet distressed at the 
inscrutable dealings of God with His people, Israel. The prophet com- 
plained at first of the widespread iniquity in Judah, to which the Lord 
replied that He was aware of it all and would judge it at the hand of the 
Chaldean. 

When the prophet learns of the rod of God's anger, he is bowed down 
in greater mental agony that God should use a nation less righteous to 
afflict and chasten His people. With the problem still unsolved we come to 
the solution in chapter 2. 

Since God has answered the first questionings of the prophet, he feels 
confident that God will do likewise with his greater problem. Just as a 
sentinel is set to keep an eye on that which occurs outside a fortified city, 
so the prophet stations himself in spirit to await God's answer to his 
inquiry. The thought is not that Habakkuk actually went to a watch- 
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tower, but that he assumed such an attitude of heart, that of anticipation 
and watchfulness. The majority of interpreters understand the verse in a 
spiritual sense of inward preparation. The prophets are compared to 
watchmen. (See Is 21:8, 11; Jer 6:17; and Eze 3:17; 33:2-3.) 

In this spirit of alertness the prophet was ready to receive by revelation 
the response of God. The answer was first to his own mind and heart, then 
to his people. The rendering of the last part of the verse as “when I am 
teproved,” is not preferable here. There is no indication that any com- 
plaint was lodged against the prophet or that he stood in need of reproof. 
He was expecting the solution to his complaint. 

And God did not disappoint His servant in his need. The Lord com- 
manded Habakkuk to write the revelation given him upon tablets. These 
were the customary ones for writing (Is 8:1). It could have been on such 
as were shown in the-marketplace on which public notices were written 
(graven in clay) in clear letters. 

The letters were to be large and legible enough to be easily read. The 
prophet was to reduce the vision to writing so the people would have it 
for the future. (See Dan 12:4 for similar wording.) The one reading it 
was to run to tell it forth, because it was such a message of joy to Israel, 

telling her of the ruin of her enemy and her own deliverance. 
/ The deliverance was not to come immediately, but it was surely to 
come; the godly should wait for it. Delay is only in the heart of man; God 
is working the details ‘according to His own plan. Patience was needed. 
The purpose of God cannot be hastened nor can it be delayed. It comes 
to fulfillment at the appointed time. 

The vision hastes (not speaks, but pants) on it its fulfillment. It seeks 
the accomplishment of the things it predicts. The end spoken of here is 
not the end of the times of the Gentiles, as has been suggested, but the 
realization of the prophecy in history. The vision will not deceive nor 
disappoint, but will assuredly come to pass. (The latter portion of v. 3 
is quoted in Heb 10:37.) The passage in Hebrews is clear that the ref- 
erence is ultimately to the coming again of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
attitude of heart enjoined in our text of the prophet is the normal one 
for the child of God today. We are as men waiting for the return of their | 
Lord. 


BASIC DIVINE PRINCIPLES 


In verse 4 we have the content of the vision given the prophet which is 
the answer to his perplexity set forth in 1:12-17. This text, which later 
became the watchword of Christianity, is the key to the whole book of 
Habakkuk and is the central theme of all the Scriptures. 
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It is not treating of two classes in Israel: those who would reject the 
prophetic message in their pride and those who would humbly believe it. 
The reference is undoubtedly to the proud Chaldean, but since we have 
here basic divine principles, these truths can be applied in a secondary 
sense to any individual who is in unbelief. 

’ The soul of the proud Babylonian is puffed up and is not upright but 
full of deceit and dishonesty. This way is the path to destruction. On 
the other hand, the just or righteous one (referring here primarily to the 
godly in Israel) shall live by faith. There have been many attempts to 
interpret the word faith as faithfulness or right dealing, but the sense 
must be trust in God in this context. (See Gen 15:6; 2 Ch 20:20; and 
Is 7:9.) We have here the cause of life and death. Pride leads to death 
because it will not receive by faith the grace of God. 

Habakkuk now has his answer to his complaint. He is not to doubt that 
the pride of the Chaldean will be his destruction, while the godly is to 
continue looking to the Lord unto life. (The second clause of v. 4 is 
quoted in Ro 1:17; Gal 3:11; and Heb 10:38.) The Talmud with insight 
declares that here all 613 precepts given by God to Moses on Sinai are 
summarized. 

Moreover, the proud Chaldean has given himself over to the treachery 
of wine. Ancient writers confirm this statement that the Babylonians 
were very much addicted to wine. Note the disaster it brought in Daniel 5. 
A heathen writer said of them: “The Babylonians give themselves wholly 
to wine, and the things which follow upon drunkenness.” What a scourge 
to any people is drunkenness! How well we do to heed the admonition in 
our own land. 

Filled with pride, drunken with wine, the Chaldean is also thirsty for 
power and conquest. His restless nature stirs him up to continuous con- 
quests (1:16-17), so his great desire is to go forth to destroy. Like Sheol 

(in the New Testament, Hades) his desire swallows up all and yet re- 
mains unsatisfied. 

Sheol was the place of the departed dead. The body was committed to 
the grave and the soul went to Sheol. From Luke 16 (especially v. 26) 
we learn that there were two divisions in Sheol before the death and 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ: a section for the righteous (called 
also Abraham’s bosom or Paradise) and one for the unrighteous. After 
the resurrection of Christ (Eph 4:8) He removed the righteous souls from 
Sheol to heaven where Paradise is to be found now. (Cp. carefully Lk 23: 
48; 2 Co 5:1-10; and Phil 1:23.) In this day of grace the ungodly still go 
to Hades (Sheol) , while the believer departs to be with the Lord in the 
third heaven. 
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We have thus set before us the two ways, the way of life and the way of 

_death. We note two types of character and the manner of God’s dealing 
| with each on the basis of fundamental divine principles. The proud, _ 
puffed up, dishonest, drunken, dissatisfied Chaldean will have death; the 
just, godly, righteous Israelite will have life through faith in the living 
God. God could not make the responsibilities and issues more clear than 
He has. And they hold good for all time. 


THE FIRST WOE 


Now follows a fivefold woe upon the wicked Chaldean oppressor. The 
five woes are presented symmetrically in five stanzas or strophes of three 
verses each. The woes are taken up and uttered by all the nations and 
peoples mentioned in verse 5 who have suffered at the hand of the cruel 
oppressor. In a taunt song they will heap woe on the Babylonian for his 
rapacious and plundering ways. He sought to heap up for himself that 
property which was not his. How long did he think he could go on thus 
with apparent impunity? Furthermore, he loaded himself with pledges 
(not thick clay as in some versions, which makes no sense here) , that is, 
the wealth of the nations which he has plundered, as an exacting usurer 
accumulates pledges contrary to the Mosaic law (Deu 24:10), and which 
must be given up again. Suddenly he would be called upon to relinquish 
his ill-gotten gain. : 

We know that the Medes and Persians struck unexpectedly at the Baby- 
lonians. The word bite forms a play on words with a similar word which 
means to exact usury. The thought is that since the Chaldeans had spoiled 
so much goods from others, they were in a sense indebted to the nations: 
the surrounding peoples were their creditors. The conquerors would not 
only be bitten by the subject peoples, but would be shaken violently, 
referring to the forceful seizure of a debtor by his creditor (Mt 18:28). 
The spoiler will be spoiled; the plunderer will be plundered. All this will 
come to him for his shedding of blood and violence inflicted upon the 
lands and cities of the nations. 


THE SECOND WOE 


The second woe is pronounced upon the Chaldeans for their covetous- 
ness and self-exaltation. The basic meaning of “evil gain” is breaking off, 
as Orientals do with pieces of silver and other metals in money trans- 
actions, then it came to refer to those who sought after ungodly gain. 

Like Edom, the Chaldean set up his government on a basis where it was 
secure from attack. The language is not literal but is taken from the 
imagery of an eagle (Job 39:27; Jer 49:16; and Ob 4). The ungodly op- 
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pressor may think his position an impregnable one, but because of his 
many plunderings, he has sinned against his own soul and caused his own 
ruin. He has brought the retribution of God upon himself. Even inan- 
imate things, the buildings he has erected to his own glory and for the 
satisfaction of his own pride, will cry out because of the injustices perpe- 
trated in them. The reference is not to the dissolution of the empire, as 
though it were falling apart. But the stone and the beam would cry out 
together to accuse of sin and bloodshed. (See Gen 4:10, and by contrast 
note Lk 19:40 and Ps 29:9, ASV.) 


THE THIRD WOE 


For tyrannical oppression of captive peoples, a third woe is called down 
upon the Chaldean conqueror. Their cities were built with blood, for the 
wealth by which the king of Babylon built his magnificent buildings was 
gained from bloody wars. Captive labor was used to build the grand 
structures of the empire. 

But, contrary to the purposes of the proud rulers of Babylon, the Lord 
had determined that the labor of these subject peoples would not stand. 
It would all be consumed in the fire that was to bring the Chaldean em- 
pire to an end. The work was for nought. 

Of old a kingdom had been set up in Babylon to usurp power and glory 
(Gen 10:10; 11:4), but it must pass away and be replaced by God’s king- 
dom (Rev 11:15). The Babylonian kingdom must give way to the 
kingdom of the Lord and of His Christ. In order for the earth to be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea, 
the kingdoms and rulers of this world must be judged and destroyed. The 
purpose of God in creating the earth at all was that it might reflect His 
glory (Num 14:21; Is 11:9). 


THE FOURTH WOE 


The next woe upon the Chaldean takes into account his shameful treat- 
ment of weaker or neighboring nations. Verses 15 and 16 are probably to 
be taken figuratively. Otherwise, they speak of shameful and immoral 
corruption. The condition of a drunken man represents in Scripture the 
overthrow of a conquered nation. (Cp. Nah 3:11.) The thought is that 
the Chaldeans with their lust for power and conquest enticed other nations 
into campaigns for spoil and finally left them to suffer loss and shame. For 
this, foul shame will be upon those who allured the peoples and they will 
be as the uncircumcised, which indicated to the Hebrews the height of 
contempt. The cup of retribution in God's wrath will come round in due 
time to the Babylonian (Jer 25:15). 
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Judgment is determined against her because of the desolation wrought 
in the land of Palestine. They had denuded the forests for their military 
campaigns and in their building enterprises, and had killed the beasts 
hiding there. From earliest days conquerors cut down the forest of 
Lebanon and killed its beasts, as is recorded by different kings both of 
Babylonia and Assyria. The verse also indicates a climax in wickedness 
from the destruction of the forests and beasts to the desolation of the 
cities. The land and city of verse 8 refer to all the nations; in verse 17 the 
reference is to Judah and Jerusalem. 


THE FIFTH WOE 


The last woe is uttered upon the greatest sin of all, idolatry. To bring 
out forcefully the utter worthlessness of idols, the prophet asks of what 
profit it is. It is of no-use. (See Is 44:9-10 and Jer 2:11.) The teacher of 
lies is the idol because of the false oracles connected with its worship. How 
senseless of the idolater to cry for help to the dumb idol to awake to help 
him. Ironically and scornfully, the prophet questions whether such can 
teach. The idol may be overlaid with gold and silver, showing earthly 
splendor, but there is nodife within it. 

The prophets of the Old Testament are at their best when they expose 
the delusion and senselessness of idol worship. Idols are nothing, but there 
is a living, all-seeing, ruling God in the heavens. He is not hidden under 
gold and silver, but alive in heaven, ready and willing to help His people. 
He is the invisible God inhabiting His heavenly temple and all-powerful, 
therefore it behooves all nations to be solemnly and humbly reverent 
before Him. (Ps 76:8-9; Zep 1:7; and Zec 2:13 dwell on the same majestic 
theme.) The nations do well, as well as individuals, to submit silently to 
Him waiting for His judgment. 

“THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH” 

How Israel needs to hear and heed his word of priceless counsel. The 
just does not live by works or the merits of the fathers. It is by faith alone 
in the sacrifice of the Messiah, the Lord Jesus Christ. The Jews are be- 


loved for the father’s sake (Ro 11:29), but they are not saved for their 
sake, but for Jesus’ sake who died for them. 


THE TRIUMPHANT FAITH OF THE PROPHET 
POEM OF PRAYER AND PRAISE 
After perceiving the promises and warnings of chapters 1 and 2, the 


prophet concludes his book with prayer and praise. He recalls past mani- 
festations of God’s power and grace; he prays for the speedy deliverance 
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of God’s people; and he expresses a firm confidence in God which is un- 
changeable. Parallels to this poem are to be found in Deuteronomy 
$3:2-5; Judges 5:4-5; Psalm 68:7-8; 77:13-20; 114; and Isaiah 63:11-14. 

This ode was designed for public worship as is seen from the inscrip- 
tion, subscription, and the musical notation “Selah” in verses 3, 9, 13. 
It is admittedly one of the most majestic and sublime portions of the Word 
of God. The chapter is entitled a prayer, a designation used for “psalm” 
in Psalm 102:1. It was used in referring to devotional portions in general. 
The poem was set to shigionoth which is found (in the singular) in 
Psalm 7 also. We are certain that it refers to the kind of music which ac- 
companied the song, although the translations of the word have been 
varied, such as “‘after the manner of elegies”; “a song”; ‘‘a reeling’; or “a 
triumphal song.” Since the word comes from a verb meaning to err, the 
thought is one of a song sung in great excitement, a triumphal song. 

It is interesting to note how Habakkuk lays bare his heart at the begin- 
ning of each chapter of his prophecy. He was no passive spectator of the 
sad spiritual decline of Judah, nor was he a passive recipient of the telling 
solution of God as he waited on his watch. These disclosures stirred him 
deeply, as they should do for all of us. 

What God had revealed of the Chaldean attack on Judah and God's 
retribution on Chaldea, that is, the answer of God in chapter 2 espe- 
cially, had disturbed the prophet and filled his heart with terror and awe. 
He finds his outlet in prayer and calls upon God to revive His work in the 
midst of the years. The prophet of God would have Him manifest His 
grace to Israel and judgment upon her enemies by renewing the displays 
of His mighty power as of old in intervening on behalf of His people. 

While the years yet run their course and Israel still undergoes suffering, 
God is supplicated to make known by experimental proof the reenactment 
of His deeds of power. In God’s wrath upon both Judah and the Chal- 
deans, He is besought to remember mercy. Judgment is to be tempered 
with mercy. In this verse we have before us the theme of the psalm and 
the heart of the prayer. In short, Habakkuk prays that God will do for 
His people as He has in the past, and while inflicting punishment will 
remember to deliver also. 


GOD IN HIS MAJESTY 


In a sublime manner the prophet now pictures a future redemption 
under figures taken from past events. The background here is the memory 
of the events of the Exodus and Sinai. Just as the Lord manifested Him- 
self when He redeemed Israel from Egypt, He will appear again to deliver 
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the godly among His people from their oppressors among the nations 
and will judge their foes as He did the land of Egypt. 

Some critics of this passage have shown a lack of spiritual insight when 
they see in this section only a description of a storm sweeping from the 
desert, instead of a glorious appearance of God, a Theophany. 

The first verb of 3:3 (and so all the verbs through v. 15) should not 
be translated as a past, as though Habakkuk were placing himself back at 
the time of the events of Israel’s deliverance from Egypt. It should rather 
be rendered “cometh” with a future sense, for as the Lord once came to 
His people at Sinai to do wonders among them and for them and establish 
a covenant, so He will come again to liberate them from their enemies. 

Teman was one of the great cities of Edom; it was probably the capital 
of the country and was the southernmost large city of Edom. Here it is 
used representatively fot all Idumea. Paran was opposite Teman and only 
separated from it by the valley of the Ghor (1 Ki 11:18 indicates it was 
between Midian and Egypt). 

Selah indicates a heightening of the musical accompaniment, the mu- 
sical forte. It would allow for a pause and meditation. This notation 
occurs seventy times in the Psalms and three times in this chapter. 

The manifested excellence of the Lord covers the heavens and His 
praise filled the earth. Verse 3 deals with the extent of God's coming; 
verse 4 with its effects. All creation reflects His splendor; light is His 
garment (Ps 104:2). His brightness is as the light of the sun and rays of 
light encircle Him. The word rays means “horns” by comparison of the 
rays of the rising sun above the horizon to the horns or antlers of the 
gazelle, found also in Arabic poetry. And there, in the brightness, is the 
hiding of His power. The splendor actually conceals the glorious, in- 
visible God. Our God is a God that hides Himself (Is 45:15, but how 
gloriously revealed in Christ, Jn 1:18 and 2 Co 4:6), but it is with excess 
of light. Glorious God is ours! 


GOD IN HIS POWER 


As plagues were visited upon Israel’s enemies and burning pestilence 
went before the Lord in the desert, so the Lord will accomplish in His 
future manifestations. According to Revelation 6, definite plagues and 
visitations will precede the coming of the Lord visibly to earth. 

Now Habakkuk pictures the Lord as stopping in His march and causing 
great upheavals in the earth. The Lord stood and measured the earth 
with His all-seeing glance. With irresistible power, His hand drove 
asunder the nations and overpowered them. Even the mountains, those 
lofty objects of God's creative power, were scattered as dust, and the an- 
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cient hills bowed as though in reverence and submission. All was leveled 
before His august presence. His ways are everlasting: He works in time 
and in all creation but transcends all. His goings are ever accompanied 
with power as of old. 


THE FEAR OF THE NATIONS 


When God accompanied Israel’s entrance into Canaan, the nations were 
struck with fear. This same pattern of events will exist in prophetic times. 
The people of Cushan were thrown into consternation. Calvin refers the 
name to Cushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, of Judges 3:8, 10, but 
undoubtedly the reference is to the people of Cush or the Ethiopians. 

Trembling seized the land of Midian, those of the Arabian coast of the 
Red Sea opposite the Ethiopians. Tents and curtains indicate their no- 
madic life and stand for the people of these lands. 

The prophet at this place addresses God directly for vividness and 
emphasis. When God marches forth, the rivers and the sea retreat. The 
Red Sea and the Jordan were dried up to allow Israel to pass over dryshod. 
What God has done to one river and one sea, He can do to all. 

The poetic questions reveal how powerful were the ways of the Lord 
with the sea as with the land. The horses and chariots of salvation upon 
which the Lord is pictured as riding are not the angels, but the elements— 
the clouds and the winds. (See Ps 104:4.) 

The bow of the Lord was drawn from its cover, and the arrows fell fast 
upon the heads and penetrated far into the hearts of the Lord’s adver- 
saries. By an emphatic expression Habakkuk shows how completely un- 
sheathed was the bow of the Lord to accomplish His purpose. 

As it was then, so it shall be again. Just as clear as the first clause of 
verse 9 is, so obscure is the second. There are but three words in the 
Hebrew, but as yet they have not been explained satisfactorily. One 
eminent Old Testament scholar counted more than one hundred transla- 
tions of these words. With such diversity of opinion, it is foolhardy to be 
dogmatic at this point. We can only suggest a preference and leave it 
with that. If we take the rendering of the ASV, the thought is that God's 
supernatural interventions for His people are not for one period alone, 
but His oaths secure them for Israel in the future. Such a statement is 
true, although it does make an abrupt change from the description of 
God's chastisements upon the enemies of Israel. The marginal rendering 
of this same version may be somewhat better. “Sworn were the chastise- 
ments of thy word” would convey the meaning that according to God's 
solemn oath, He had foretold vengeance upon His enemies. (Cp. Deu 
32:40-42.) 
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The earth itself in consequence of the wrath of God trembles and waters 
gush forth from beneath, or at the quaking of the earth the sea empties its 
waters on the land into rivers. Verse 10 continues the thought of an earth- 
quake caused by the mighty advance of the Lord of Hosts. The prophet 
repeats in different form what was stated in verse 6, because the mountains 
are so prominent on the earth. The loud roarings of the waters of the deep 
are likened to the utterances of a voice. The waves of the sea are spoken 
of as the lifting up of its hands. In this power-mad age we do well to 
remember that power belongs only to God. 


GOD’S INTERVENTION FOR HIS PEOPLE 


The miracle at Gibeon is referred to in verse 11 when the sun and moon 
stood still in their respective places in the heavens (Jos 10:12). God 
wrought wonders on earth, among the nations, in the seas, and in the 
heavens as well. 

The arrows spoken of may well refer to lightnings, instruments of the 
wrath of God, as the bow of verse 9. The Lord marched through the land 
in His indignation and threshed the nations in His anger. (For a similar 
figure see Is 63:1-6.) , 

Lest by this time anyone be in doubt as to the purpose of these manifes- 
tations of the power and wrath of God, Habakkuk states expressly that 
God had in mind the salvation of His own people. There are two inter- 
pretations of “thine anointed.” One sees here a reference to Israel, thus 
paralleling the thought of “thy people.” The other holds that the anointed 
is God's King, the Messiah, through whose instrumentality and agency 
God effects salvation for His people. 

Many passages confirm this latter position, while the first view finds sup- 
port in Psalm 105:15. If the reference be to a past event (as a pattern) 
in the head out of the house of the wicked man, allusion may be to one 
of the kings of Canaan. However, if the prophet is speaking of the future, 
and this is the more probable, then the king of the Chaldeans is meant. 
The description of laying bare the foundations up to the neck is allegor- 
ical, the house standing for the Chaldean dynasty. 

Habakkuk identifies himself with Israel in verse 14 and depicts the 
treatment God offers the invaders of His land. By mutual destruction (as 
in the cases of 1 Sa 14:20 and 2 Ch 20:23-24) , the enemy will fall by their 
own weapons, those who, like robbers, delight to prey upon the defenseless. 
The poor here are Israel. 

Bringing his recital of God’s marvelous acts to a close, the prophet 
recalls the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex 14), when the Lord trod the seas 
and mighty waters. Is there a God like our God? 
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THE TERROR AND TRUST OF HABAKKUK 


A cycle of thought is completed in verse 16 which reverts to the subject 
of verse 2. He is still filled with fear and dread at the coming anguish for 
his people. He knows his homeland is to be overrun by the Chaldean 
invaders, and he feels it deeply. It is hard indeed to stand by and see the 
inevitable stroke fall upon God’s people. But his communion and medita- 
tion upon God and His ways, as well as His promises, have wrought in him 
trust as well as terror. 

It has not been a fruitless spiritual exercise, this looking to God for His 
own answer to the knotty problems of life. Out of it has come unswerving 
trust in spite of coming trouble. Though the enemy come in and destroy 
the fig tree, the vines, the olive trees, mar the fields, and carry off the flock 
from the fold and the herd from the stalls, yet Habakkuk will rejoice in 
the Lord and joy in the God of His salvation. The Lord God Himself will 
be his strength and sustaining power, enabling him to surmount all ob- 
eae with abundance of vitality as he freely moves about in his own 
and. 

What desolations the Chaldeans were to carry out but what consola- 
tions God grants His servant to carry him through. Not only will he have 
calm in the hour of trial, but joy in spite of all desolations of the land. 
This is one of the most forceful manifestations of faith’s power recorded 
in the Bible. With renewed and joyous strength, the prophet will be as 
the gazelle which is so swift that greyhounds are in danger of dropping 
from overexertion in the chase. 

The musical signs suggest that the psalm was used in the liturgy in the 
Temple; it is not so certain from the use of “my” in the subscription that 
Habakkuk performed this Levitical function himself. 

Note what a contrast the conclusion of this prophecy is to the perplexity 
that overwhelmed the prophet at the beginning of the book. He finds the 
all-sufficient answer to all his problems in God Himself. He will trust God 
though all blessings fail. What a word for the times in which we now live. 


“FOR THE SALVATION OF THY PEOPLE” 


How full of meaning are these words and how well they summarize 
God's purpose in His dealings with Israel, His chosen. God has done so 
much for this purpose in past ages—out of Egypt, through the wilderness, 
in the land, out of captivities, in the midst of persecutions—but above all 
at Calvary when the Messiah of Israel, the Lord Jesus Christ, gave Himself 
for their sins. 
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ZEPHANIAH 
THE DAY OF THE LORD 


GLOBAL JUDGMENT 


THE MAN AND THE MESSAGE 


THE NAME “ZEPHANIAH” means “the Lord hides” or “he whom the Lord 
hides.” Nothing beyond 1:1 is definitely known of the prophet’s life. The 
genealogy in the superscription of the prophecy is given for four genera- 
tions. No other prophet has his pedigree carried back so far. It is not 
usual in Old Testament usage to note a man’s ancestry beyond his grand- 
father unless for special purpose. He was of royal blood and was the 
great-great-grandson of the godly King Hezekiah. The arguments that 
have been advanced against this view are not convincing. 

Our prophet ministered about a half-century after Nahum, in the reign 
of Josiah. Manasseh and Amon had been godless kings but Josiah was a 
God-fearing ruler (2 Ki 22 and 23). Most students of the book think the 
reformation of Josiah had already begun. (See 2 Ch 34:3-7.) 

The reformation in Judah in 621 Bc (the ten tribes were already in 
captivity for a century) touched only the small remnant; the mass in 
Israel were in the condition pictured here in chapter 1 and in Jeremiah’s 
prophecy. With the latter group all was outward and external, and a 
strong reaction followed the reformation. The people were ripe for judg- 
ment. It is strange that Zephaniah does not mention Josiah’s reforms. 

Our prophet has been considered as one of the most difficult in the 
prophetic canon, but his message has a definite focal point, namely, the 
Day of the Lord. He uses the expression more often than any other 
prophet of the Old Testament. In the first chapter he announces his word 
of judgment, centering particularly upon Judah; in the second chapter he 
predicts judgment on several peoples after an exhortation to repentance; 
in the last chapter, after a short word concerning judgment on Jerusalem, 
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